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EDITORIAL 
The Proportion of Our Lives 


well received, either in London or in New York. Yet it was 
dealing with what is, perhaps, the supreme issue of our time. 
Is every development in man’s power over Nature legitimate and 
ultimately beneficent? Or have we reached a stage which Mr. Mor- 
gan describes as “‘a subversion of the relationship between man and 
Nature’? How are we to answer the scientist who says, ‘After all, 
science, not the use of it, is our job. We have to bring home the 
toy; someone else must teach the children how to play with it’? 
These are some of the questions which, the author tells us in the 
Preface, lie behind the play itself. And in a striking paragraph the 
phrase occurs which I have chosen as the title of this Editorial. 
“When atomic energy was let out of the box,” he writes, “only a 
few were stricken with horror at the thing itself, as distinct from the 
bomb that was its incidental product. The general response was 
wonder, even proud wonder, at the prodigy, and horror at its de- 
structive power. This was extremely human. At any manifesta- 
tion of new power in their own hands—the first train, the first flying- 
machine, presumably the first wheel—men leap with pride and won- 
der. Next, they ask whether it will hurt their bodies. Even today, 
when there is talk of journeying to Mars, discussion is of how to get 
there and of what new powers or riches we may bring back; few ask 
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whether it is in the proportion of our lives, still fewer whether it is 
within the province of the human spirit, to undertake such a journey, 
to rape such powers” (italics mine). Is there a proportion of human 
life which man may distort to his final destruction? Are there lim- 
its beyond which man has no right to go? 


I 


Perhaps no idea is more unpalatable to man than the notion that 
there could be limits to his experimenting and exploring. Have not 
all the notable advances in human living come about through the 
pioneering efforts of those who refused to be held within any con- 
ventional boundaries? What would human existence be like if there 
were no more frontiers to cross, no more unknown worlds to con- 
quer? Surely to set up arbitrary limits is to repudiate the finest ele- 
ments in the human soul. 

Take, for example, some recent words of Edward Teller, the so- 
called “father” of the hydrogen bomb. ‘We would be unfaithful,” 
he says, ‘‘to the tradition of Western civilization if we were to shy 
away from exploring the limits of human achievement. It is our 
specific duty as scientists to explore and to explain. . . . The con- 
struction of the thermonuclear weapon was a great challenge to the 
technical people of this country; to be in possession of this instru- 
ment is an even greater challenge to the free community in which 
we live. I am confident that whatever the scientists are able to dis- 
cover or invent, the people will be good enough and wise enough to 
control it for the ultimate benefit of everyone.” 

To say the least, this is an astonishing statement in the light of re- 
cent history. But let us examine it in some detail. ‘Three stages are 
envisaged. First, there is the acquiring of theoretical knowledge 
about what can be made; second, there is the actual construction; 
third, there is the use to which the finished article will be put. The 
first is the responsibility of the theoretical scientist, the second of the 
technological expert, the third (in Teller’s view at least) of the com- 
mon people—though it is perfectly clear that so far the common peo- 
ple have had next to nothing to do with the use to which highly com- 
plicated technological products are put. In point of fact the process 
works itself out in the order theoretical scientist, technological ex- 
pert, political leader; and although it is always hard to grade degrees 
of responsibility, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that responsi- 
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bility must be ascribed according to this descending scale. Even if 
it be claimed that the theoretical scientist must go on exploring to 
the limits regardless of the use to which his discoveries will be put, 
the question still arises, as it arose for Christopher Terriford in the 
play, whether he is justified in making his discovery freely available 
when he knows full well that it will be employed in the service of 
death rather than life. 

The problem arises acutely in the centers where bacteriologists are 
carrying to the limits their experiments with deadly germs; in lab- 
oratories where chemists are carrying to the limits their experiments 
with paralyzing gases; in mental hospitals where psychologists and 
brain-surgeons are carrying to the limits their experiments with the 
organs which control the individual’s mental processes; in research 
departments where social scientists are carrying to the limits their 
experiments with mass-organization and mass propaganda. Or are 
there no limits? Is the scientific specialist free to pursue his inquiry 
just as far as his own strength and the resources at his disposal allow 
him to go? Is there no boundary beyond which he must not pass? 
Are there no checks and restraints on the world of scientific inquiry 
comparable to those which exist in the realms of social and even of 
economic life? Has he no ultimate responsibility for preserving the 
“proportion of our lives’’? 


II 


It is certainly the testimony of the Hebrew Scriptures that the 
structure of human existence contains limits in relation both to 
knowledge and to achievement. The profound story of Genesis 3 
indicates that there is a form of knowledge to which man has no right 
to penetrate; the striking story of Genesis 11 shows that there is a 
form of technological enterprise which man has no right to under- 
take. In each case to have exceeded the prescribed limits would 
have been to rival God himself and to introduce a finally disruptive 
force into the created order. ‘This was no mere case of the jealousy 
of the gods: it was rather a case of man seeking to gain possession of 
the final secret of his being and seeking by his achievement to exer- 
cise a final control over his destiny. In each case he over-reached 
himself and disaster ensued. 

But it is not only the Hebrew writings that fear man’s pride and 
excess. Nothing was more characteristic of Greek culture than its 
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fear of i8pis, the “personification of overweening pride in which man, 
heedless of his mortal nature and losing all sense of measure, allows 
his skill, his power and his good fortune to make him arrogant to- 
wards gods and men, thus bringing down upon himself the avenging 
punishment of the gods, Nemesis” (R. J. Z. Werblowsky, Lucifer and 
Prometheus, p. 29). “Losing all sense of measure,” attempting to 
transcend the unpredictable and insecure, reaching for the upper- 
most limit of knowledge and achievement, man repudiates his de- 
pendence and mortality and brings disaster both upon himself and 
upon his civilization. 

It is easy to dismiss these ancient fears as superstitious and irra- 
tional, but the very circumstances of our time force us to consider 
whether they were not fundamentally justified. It is possible to 
claim that the greatest disasters in the history of mankind have come 
about through taking a sectional interest or an isolated technique and 
driving it through to its limits, regardless of the effects it might have 
upon “‘the proportion of our lives.”” The hideous results of the early 
developments of industrialization; the disastrous effects of a single- 
crop agricultural policy; the dangers of an economy in which indi- 
vidual speculation and exploitation are unchecked and unrestrained; 
these are examples of excess and exaggeration in one particular direc- 
tion which have ultimately resulted in havoc and misery. Not that 
the original theory or practice was necessarily bad in itself. New 
theoretical possibilities and new techniques belong to the very es- 
sence of life. But it is the narrowing of the perspective and the fe- 
verish concentration of the one-track mind which upsets the balance 
and ultimately does more harm than good. The history of every 
heresy has been the same; starting with a perfectly legitimate insight 
it has ridden it to death and, refusing to recognize other aspects of 
truth, it has become an utterly destructive force both in thought and 
in life. 

The most dramatic example of all is being brought vividly before 
our attention even as I write. The physicist and the technician have 
worked together to produce and to explode the hydrogen bomb. 
But where in their calculations was proper attention given to the 
biological and genetical effects of what they were proposing to do? 
Has the fundamental balance of human life already been upset? 
Has the true proportion of organic life in the universe already been 
disturbed? Above all, has damage of such a magnitude already been 
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inflicted upon the delicate psychological structures of humanity at 
large that any kind of restoration to a stable world-wide community 
becomes virtually impossible? 


III 


There is no way that I can see of assuring ourselves that the pro- 
portion of our lives has not already been irretrievably lost. The 
Christian faith never affirms that God will, by sheer miracle, restore 
what man in his folly has destroyed. If the essential proportion has 
been ruptured, if the essential personal quality of life has been poi- 
soned through excessive mechanization, then the fatal consequences, 
so far as human life in this universe is concerned, must follow. 

Yet even if imminent doom were relatively certain—none dare say 
that it is absolutely certain—still the Christian’s duty is plain. It is 
on the one side to struggle to maintain a true sense of proportion 
within the universe of his own thoughts and activities; it is on the 
other side to struggle to maintain and to extend his circle of truly 
personal relationships to the very end. And this proportion can only 
be achieved if there be a central organic core from which every aspect 
of life derives and to which it constantly returns; these personal re- 
lationships can only be kept healthy and strong insofar as they have 
a point of personal reference above and beyond themselves. In 
other words, because the universe itself was created in Christ and 
for Christ, it is only through Christ that it can be viewed and ex- 
plored and explained in proper perspective; because God and man 
were reconciled to one another in Christ, it is only through Christ 
that man can be reconciled to man and that inter-human relation- 
ships can continue to expand in personal depth and quality. 

These basic principles are far-reaching in their implications. 
They affect, for example, the theory and practice of education. It 
was many years ago that Bishop Westcott, the great New Testament 
scholar, affirmed: ‘““The subdivision of study which tends to narrow 
us intellectually tends also to narrow us morally. We lose the sense 
of proportion and we lose the sense of fellowship.” And these are 
exactly the two senses of which I have been speaking. But to what 
lengths have the processes of secularization and specialization gone 
since Westcott’s day! Every man is inclined to push his own special 
line of interest to the extreme, without seriously attempting to under- 
stand its relationship to other departments of knowledge; and in so 
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doing he is making more and more difficult the maintenance of a true 
fellowship which depends upon constant personal contacts and the 
recognition of common personal interests. How can the proportion 
and the fellowship which are essential for the richest and fullest edu- 
cation be achieved unless there be a life-giving center and an ultimate 
point of personal reference? And where can such a center and such 
a magnetic ultimate be found save in the Christ who is both the ori- 
gin and the final reconciler of all? 

Or again, consider the implications of these principles in the wor- 
ship and witness of the Christian Church. How easily the valid and 
valuable emphasis of one section of the Church has been exaggerated 
out of all proportion and has led to the impoverishment rather than 
the enrichment of the whole. How often a specialist in evangelism 
or in administration or in theological formulation has gathered 
around himself a céterie whose immediate sense of intense together- 
ness has acted to the ultimate disruption of the wider fellowship. 
The Catholic exaggeration of the Mass, the Protestant exaggeration 
of the Word—each in its way has endangered the proportion of our 
lives and distracted our attention from that living personal Bearer 
of salvation in whom alone the conflicts and tensions of social life 
find their reconciliation. 

It is indeed difficult to see how disaster can be averted unless a 
true center of integration and an ultimate power of reconciliation be 
quickly found. In the poem which has been widely regarded as a 
seer’s pre-vision of the nature of our time, W. B. Yeats described a 
world where 


“Things fall apart: the centre cannot hold; 
Where the best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity.” 


This poem, C. Day Lewis has said, affirms “that our civilization 
is disintegrating for lack of a core of faith or philosophy strong 
enough to hold it together; that brute instinct, with cruelty, intol- 
erance, stupidity on its train, is gaining ground over intelligence and 
tradition; that belief has been replaced by evil fanaticism on the one 
hand and an honest but impotent agnosticism on the other; that a 
new Dark Age is about to be born.” 

It may be so. Yet to the end the Christian will seek to relate all 
knowledge and all activities to the center which holds them together 
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in proper proportion; he will seek to point all, “the best’ and “the 
worst,” to that Cross where men find conviction and where evil pas- 
sion is burned away in the intensity of the great reconciliation. And 
though tempted to despair, he will not lose heart. There is a fine 
word of Mazzini’s spoken just over a century ago which Mr. Morgan 
loves to quote: ‘““We must act like men who have the enemy at their 
gates and at the same time like men who are working for eternity.” 
That comes very near to the authentic Christian perspective. Per- 
haps we may venture to adapt it thus: “We must act like men who 
know that our civilization may be destroyed at any moment and at 
the same time like men who are persuaded that nothing can finally 
destroy that Divine order of which Jesus Christ is author, redeemer, 
and consummator.” ‘To promote such living has from the begin- 
ning been the aim of this journal as it seeks to strengthen the “‘pro- 
portion of our lives” by viewing every aspect of “the Life of Man 
in the Light of God.” 
F. W. DILLIsTONE 


**No Other Name’ 


NE of the most persistent myths of the twentieth century en- 
lightenment has been the beguiling notion that however re- 
ligions may differ, in the end they all lead home, as the rivers 

run down to the sea. It is a pleasant idea, and a tolerant one, and 
more widely held perhaps than Christian theologians like to think. 
Two executives of the Presbyterian (U. S. A.) Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, who happen to be Asiatic, report in some astonishment that 
the question they most frequently encounter in American Churches 
is this: “What is there unique about Christianity that your own 
country’s religions do not have?” ‘Their astonishment at being asked 
this question is genuine. They had assumed that American Chris- 
tians must know the answer, or why would they send missionaries to 
Asia? Christians in the younger Churches of Asia and Africa have 
no doubt of the answer. The difference between Christianity and 
all other faiths is Jesus Christ. “There is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 

This issue of THEoLocy Topay, however, is concerned not so 
much with this basic Christian answer as with the very real problems 
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which can perplex Christians in their relations with other religions 
even when they may have no doubt about the ultimate finality of 
their own faith. 

The first problem is one of attitude. In the devotional message, 
“Treasure in Earthen Vessels,” W. R. Coleman strikes the proper 
note for any Christian consideration of the other religions. His ap- 
proach is one of conviction sweetened with humility. There is firm 
assurance of the finality of Jesus Christ, but it is coupled with the 
warning that assurance sharpens easily into insolent dogmatism un- 
less, with St. Paul, we remember that “‘possession of Jesus Christ as 
positive truth [is never] a matter for self-congratulation.” The as- 
surance of the Christian, Principal Coleman continues, is not so 
much in our appropriation of truth but in Christ’s appropriation of 
us; and the proof of his truth is in his resurrection triumph “over 
the finalities of life.” 

Dr. W. R. Coleman is Principal of Huron College, London, On- 
tario, one of the Canadian Anglican Theological Colleges. For- 
merly Dean of Divinity at Bishop’s University, Quebec, Dr. Coleman 
has served for some years on the Editorial Council of THEOLOGcy 
Topay. 

“The Pattern of Things to Come in Southern Asia’ by David 
Moses brings to a discussion of the world mission of the Church the 
same fine balance between confidence in the Gospel, which is “the 
entrance of a new power,” and humility in the Christian, whose 
membership in the Church “‘is not based on what we have and what 
we can give . . . but in what we do not have and what we cannot 
give.” In this spirit Dr. Moses outlines a bold new pattern for the 
Christian mission in Asia—Church-centered, evangelistic, united, ecu- 
menical, and indigenous. ‘The world mission . . .” he says in a 
radical but perhaps prophetic summary of the new strategy in mis 
sions, “can be undertaken only by a world missionary society, tran- 
scending all denominational, national, and confessional differences. 
It will mean a pooling of all our resources as a world Church and the 
most complete partnership in obedience that has ever been the char- 
acteristic of our missionary undertaking.” 

Dr. David Moses, president of Hislop College, a Methodist school 
in Nagpur, India, has been in the United States on a year’s leave of 
absence at Union Theological Seminary, New York, as Visiting Pro- 
fessor. This article is, in substance, his key-note address at the Fifth 
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Annual Assembly of the Division of Foreign Missions in Boston, 
December, 1954. 

Another major problem in the field of comparative religions is 
the theme of Edward Jurji’s article, ““The Great Religions and Inter- 
national Affairs.’’ Can differing faiths co-operate toward commonly 
recognized goals without compromising their claims to unique valid- 
ity? They not only can, says Dr. Jurji; they must. Unless the re- 
ligions “speak together in unison on the cardinal issue of war and 
peace,” there is no hope for peace in our time. Political co-exist- 
ence, as in the United Nations, is not enough, for peace ultimately 
hinges on developments in the things of the Spirit. The problem 
is how to achieve this religious solidarity for peace without hazy op- 
timism about the equality of all faiths and without blunting the edge 
of the missionary enterprise. Dr. Jurji does not pretend to have the 
answer but takes only some preliminary first steps toward a possible 
framework of religious co-existence. Christians, he advises, must 
learn to “‘live in a state of friendly yet fierce tension with the other 
religions.” 

Dr. Edward J. Jurji, who was born in Syria, is well known in the 
field of comparative religion as editor of the widely used textbook, 
The Great Religions of the Modern World (1946) and as author of 
The Christian Interpretation of Religion (1952). He is Professor 
of Islamics and Comparative Religion at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

The Christian can find hope in even the most hopeless situation. 
Writing on what would seem to the casual observer to be the most 
impossible area of Southeast Asia, Lawrence Burkholder entitles his 
article, ““There Is Hope for Indochina.” But what hope can there 
be for a land whose religions no longer heal but divide? “The prob- 
lem of disunity [in Indochina] is basically religious,” says Mr. Burk- 
holder. But, he goes on to suggest, its hope is also basically religious, 
as when the visible demonstration of Christian love in a refugee pro- 
gram lifts men’s hearts from despair, and the Christian integrity of 
a Prime Minister stirs men to believe that there may be another al- 
ternative to colonialism than communism. Of particular interest 
to the student of religion is Mr. Burkholder’s account of the area’s 
exotic and fantastically powerful new faiths, a realistic corrective to 
premature claims that the religions of the East are losing their vital- 


ity. 
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Lawrence Burkholder has recently returned from an emergency 
trip to Indochina where, at the request of Church World Service, he 
investigated the relief needs of refugees from North Vietnam and 
prepared a two-year plan of relief operations. A Mennonite teacher, 
and a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Mr. Burkholder was in China from 1945-48, 
becoming Associate Director of Church World Service in that coun- 
try. 

“Is Buber a Jew? or a Christian? or an isolated mystic outcast by 
both traditions?” asks R. Gregor Smith in “The Religion of Martin 
Buber.” His answer is no superficial attempt to pin a label on an 
enigmatic theologian; it is not even an analysis of the relation be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, but rather an illuminating probe 
into the deeper motifs of Buber’s religion of “personal encounter,” 
whose “I and Thou theology’’ has become an important though often 
unacknowledged influence in the theological currents of our time. 
For example, one of the roots of the present emphasis on Christian 
community can be traced to Buber’s passionate championing of the 
personal against the faceless embrace of modern collectivity. “Col- 
lectivity,”’ he wrote, “is not a binding but a bundling together . . . 
with only as much life from man to man as will inflame the marching 
step. But community . . . is that being together of a multitude of 
persons, no longer just side by side, but with one another [and ex- 
periencing] a dynamic facing of the other, a flowing from I to Thou. 
Community is where community happens.”’ 

Ronald Gregor Smith is Editor of the Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, Ltd., London, England. He has done much to intro- 
duce Martin Buber to English-speaking Christendom through his 
translations of Buber’s influential theological works, including I and 
Thou (1937), and Right and Wrong (1952). In 1952 he edited a 
volume of essays, The Enduring Gospel, dedicated to Hugh Martin. 

There was a time when a leader of India’s untouchables could say, 
“Hinduism is not a religion; it is a disease,” and many in his own 
country agreed with him. It would not be so today. Dr. Paul D. 
Devanandan’s highly informative article on ““The Renaissance of 
Hinduism”’ serves notice that the time is past when Hinduism can 
be so cavalierly dismissed, and is another reminder that the religions 
of the East are far from dead. His survey of Hindu religious his- 
tory since A.D. 1800 is careful, detailed proof of what observers have 
been saying for some time, that Hinduism is not weaker but stronger 
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than ever. In considerable detail he traces the transition from the 
period of slavish imitation of the West through the first defensive 
reactions of resurgent Hindu theistic movements into the period of 
Hinduism’s proud insistence on its own inherent superiority to all 
things Western, including Christianity. ‘“Christians would do well,” 
Dr. Devanandan reports Indian religious leaders as feeling, “‘to learn 
from Hinduism what essential religion is and what it involves.” 

Dr. Paul D. Devanandan is secretary of the department of litera- 
ture and publications for the Council of Y.M.C.A.s of India, Pak- 
istan, and Ceylon. He served as a member of the advisory com- 
mission of theologians in preparing the report on the main theme, 
“Christ, the Hope of the World,” which was presented to the Ev- 
anston Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Since 1949 he 
has been General Secretary of the Delhi Y.M.C.A. and editor of As- 
sociation Men, the monthly of the India Y.M.C.A. 

“Life Situations and Non-Christian Religions” by Daniel Fleming 
brings into sharp, personal focus the problem presented to sensitive 
Christians by an aspect of resurging paganism which is too often ig- 
nored, namely, the surprising spiritual vigor of some non-Christian 
faiths. Not uncommon is the shock that upsets many a new mis- 
sionary when for the first time he meets a “heathen” who in all re- 
spects but his profession of faith seems nobler than most Christians. 
What shall a Christian’s approach be to such a man? Can he pray 
with a devout Moslem, or worship with a high-minded Hindu? At 
times Professor Fleming seems almost to treat these problems as if 
they were inter-denominational rather than inter-religious, stressing 
the continuity of religions more in the fashion of Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions than with the critical analysis of Hendrik Kraemer’s The Chris- 
tian Message in a Non-Christian World, but at least he does so with 
the disarming admission that he is not proposing solutions but is 
simply seeking answers to living questions upon which guidance is 
still needed. His article is a challenge to theologians to move be- 
yond dogmatic generalizations about other faiths and give practical 
advice on the issues that actually confront Christians when they are 
thrown into direct relationship with devout non-Christians. 

Dr. Daniel J. Fleming, Professor Emeritus of Missions at Union 
Theological Seminary, was for twelve years a professor in Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, India (now Pakistan). His book, Devo- 
lution in Mission Administration (1916), was a pioneering analysis 
of a missionary strategy that is now basic to the whole Christian world 
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mission, and was only the first of many works interpreting the mis- 
sionary enterprise, such as, Each With His Own Brush (1938), Bring. 
ing Our World Together (1945), and Living as Comrades (1950). 

Not least among the validating evidences of the Christian faith is 
the witness of lives transformed by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Rarely is its transforming power more visibly evident than in those 
times of spiritual refreshing and Pentecostal shaking which periodi- 
cally interrupt the more gentle progress of the Church and to which 
we loosely give the name “revival.” In “The Welsh Revival of 
1904/1905” Cynolwyn Pugh gives personal testimony to the greatest 
awakening the twentieth century Church has known. ‘The ecumen- 
ical movement owes more than it may realize to the central figure 
of the Welsh Revival, the twenty-six year old coal miner who, with 
less than two months of theological preparation, burned himself out 
for God in the valleys of Wales and whose quickening influence cir- 
cled the globe, notably in the great revivals which marked the first 
great growth of the churches of Korea, China, and India. Dr. Pugh’s 
relaxed account of the revival includes a delightful excursus on 
Welsh preaching. “To the Welshman,” he observes, “‘a Preaching 
Meeting is what a horse race or a prize fight is to the Englishman.” 

The Rev. E. Cynolwyn Pugh owes to the Welsh Revival his own 
call to the ministry, first in the Welsh Presbyterian Church and later 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. He 
was for many years pastor of the Welsh Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. Now retired, he resides, of course, in Wales. 

The brotherly kiss, which was once widely practiced as a recog- 
nized feature of Christian communion and worship, has not been 
greatly missed since it dropped from general use in the Middle Ages. 
But in Dr. Walter Lowrie’s ““The Kiss of Peace’’ this almost forgot- 
ten scriptural symbol finds a modern champion. Without some such 
demonstration of the brotherly love which is essential to the dynamic 
of the Christian group, he declares, the Eucharist is both liturgically 
and spiritually incomplete, and is not a koinonia at all. 

Walter Lowrie was among the original group that first planned the 
publication of THEoLocy Topay, and is known everywhere as the 
English translator and interpreter of Kierkegaard. One of his re- 
cent books was a study of the liturgy, Action in the Liturgy (1953). 
His most recent work, On Authority and Revelation, a book on 
Adler, has just been published by Princeton University Press. 

SAMUEL HuGH MOFFETT 
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TREASURE IN EARTHEN VESSELS 
By W. R. CoLEMAN 


“But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, to show that the transcendent power belongs 
to God and not to us” (II Corinthians 4: 7, R.S.V.). 


HAT is saving truth, the truth that sets men free? The 

W positive Christian will answer: Jesus Christ alone. He 

alone opens the door into the heart of the eternal. There 
cannot be another. Any other claimant must be written off as an 
impostor. 

Yet this dogma of the finality of Jesus Christ as truth is as much a 
source of embarrassment as of assurance to contemporary Christians. 
Does not the owning of this dogma involve us in an unhealthy para- 
dox? Does not the religion of reconciliation, standing on such a 
principle, induce the spirit of insufferable pride and irremediable 
discord? Would it not accord better with truth and modesty for 
Christians to surrender this insolent claim and to admit that all re- 
ligions are in quest of the Truth, and that final Truth is the goal 
not the ground? 

St. Paul in the words of our text meets the charge of insolent dog- 
matism in a negative and a positive way. First of all, he never al- 
lows himself or his fellow Christians to think that possession of Jesus 
Christ as final Truth is a matter for self-congratulation. No Chris- 
tian can take personal credit for his knowledge of Jesus Christ, or 
for his piety, or for the good works which flow from these. He who 
possesses this amazing truth, let down from heaven, possesses it as an 
earthen lamp possesses the light it bears. The lamp does not of it- 
self produce the light. It possesses it as that given to it from outside. 
Its office is to be the modest and unworthy bearer of the light. It 
belongs not to the office of a lamp to call attention to itself. It ex- 
ists and should be taken notice of only for the sake of the light which 
is the reason for the lamp. 

It does not, therefore, belong to our Christian vocation to sell 
ourselves or our ideas thereby making others debtors to us. The 
Christian calling is simply “the manifestation of the Truth, com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 

153 
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There is nothing so unlovely, so antithetical to the Spirit of the Gos- 
pel as the Christian who obscures the living Christ by parading his 
own personality and intelligence so as to suggest that the truth that 
is in Jesus Christ is inseparably tied up with and limited by his pos- 
session of it. Basically, it is not a question of the superiority of 
Christian to non-Christian religious insights. We are all earthen 
vessels. The Christian who identifies his religious insights with the 
Gospel so unconditionally as to make these the content of final truth 
draws attention to himself and not to the light which he has the 
awesome privilege of bearing. We have done nothing to merit the 
graciousness of the Truth who wills to dwell in us. ‘To think other- 
wise is to award the “transcendent power” to ourselves and not to 
God. And this enormity of pride is more intolerable in the Chris- 
tian than in any one else. It is a proper object of universal scorn. 
But St. Paul would remove the scandal of pride in the Christian in 
order that the genuine scandal of the Cross might be apparent; that 
the light in the Christian be not the insufferable illumination of his 
own conceit, but the light of the Lord who suffered. 

The positive case for the finality of the truth that is in Christ is 
based on the embracing realism of life in Christ. “The Christian life 
is real life, not an evasion of life nor resignation to life as one finds 
it. Far from removing us from the tensions and contradictions of 
life, Christ enables us to endure at the center of these without loss 
of final hope and meaning. The finality of the truth that is in Christ 
is witnessed to in the power of Christ and of every man in Christ to 
triumph over the finalities in the human situation, neither through 
a denial of their reality nor unresisting acceptance of them. 

In the last analysis the final Truth that is in Christ is not so much 
our possession of him, as his possession of us. To a woman dying 
of cancer of the throat and feeling her faith in Christ grow weak, 
these words of St. Paul brought lasting assurance: “that I may know 
him and the power of his resurrection, and may share his sufferings, 
becoming like him in his death . . . not that I have already attained 
this or am already perfect; but I press on to make it my own, because 
Jesus Christ has made me his own.” Our appropriation of this 
Truth is a matter of relativity and degree; but his appropriation of 
us, where we are, is not. The finality of the Truth lies in his full 
possession of us, who are earthen vessels indeed, and in the power 
of this Truth to triumph over sin and death. 
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THE PATTERN OF THINGS TO COME 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA 


By Davip MosEs 











I 


EFORE I plunge into the heart of my subject and adumbrate 
B to you in outline what appears to me the new pattern that will 
emerge in connection with our missionary work in Southern 
Asia, I want to deal for a little while with some important prelim- 
inary considerations. It may be that when we have dealt with them 
as more or less introductory we may discover that they have really 
not been preliminary or peripheral but rather pivotal and funda- 
mental. 

In the first place, the title of my address, in one sense, seems to give 
the implication that the pattern that we expect to emerge in South- 
ern Asia in the near future is something that will appear automati- 
cally, that it will emerge of its own accord. ‘There is something of a 
suggestion that it will be a natural evolution, the inevitable resultant 
of the new forces that are operating in that area. I am convinced 
that this implication will be erroneous. The pattern of things to 
come will have to be brought about by much consecrated thinking 
and earnest prayer. It will be the result of a creative evolution; it 
will be a novel emergent, connected indeed with the patterns of the 
past and influenced by the changed conditions operating there, but 
essentially something novel and bearing the marks of a new creativ- 
ity in vision and understanding. 

In the second place, the title of my address points to what is one 
of the most fundamental characteristics of the World Mission of the 
Church, without which it will wither and die, namely, an ever new 
understanding of the missionary task and ever-changing and ever 
more relevant methods of fulfillment. Most of us have studied New- 
ton’s first law of motion. It is that “every body continues in its state 
of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line except in so far as it is 
compelled by forces to change that state.” It is also called the law 
of inertia, which is the tendency of a body to preserve the state of 
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rest or of constant motion. This law which is here formulated with 
reference to the material world is just as true in the moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual worlds. ‘The hand of dead habit is ever ready to 
lay its icy fingers on the pulsating beginnings of new life. The flow- 
ing stream of thought is always in danger of running into desert 
sands. ‘Those of us who are engaged in institutional work are all 
too familiar with this besetting sin. Institutions are working insti- 
tutions and they have a certain motion, a constant velocity. And 
we get so absorbed in the little details of this complicated machine 
(and by the way they always become more and more complicated) 
that we forget to come apart to look at it from a vantage point of its 
original purpose and the way in which it is being fulfilled in the 
dynamic changes of the day. Well did the prophet say, ‘Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” Vision here does not mean 
the ecstatic experience of the mystic, the ineffable union with the 
absolute, but the synoptic view of a living individual, going back in 
retrospect and moving forward in prospect. The world mission of 
the Church is always called to this painful and arduous task of se- 
curing for itself a new vision, a new and invigorating understanding 
of its eternal task and new and more relevant methods of fulfillment. 

I am aware, to speak like this is to incur the ire of many earnest 
Christians who will roundly condemn this suggestion as an irreli- 
gious impertinence. “Why,” they will say, “the mission of the 
Church has been given to it from its very foundation. Is it not the 
eternal Gospel that it has been commissioned to preach? Then 
where’s the necessity for any reconsideration of it?’’ The truth em- 
bodied in these impatient questions is undisputed. It is true the 
mission of the Church is eternally the same. It is also true that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is a final Gospel. There is something once- 
for-all and complete in its nature. And yet is it not also true that 
in this final Gospel of Jesus Christ there are endless reaches both for 
human thought and action? Is not the Holy Spirit, the spirit of 
truth, all the time leading the Church to understand in an ever- 
increasing measure the riches of the Gospel we have in Jesus Christ? 
Besides, even as the eternal Word of God, which was with God and 
was God, had to become flesh and dwell among men, the world mis- 
sion of the Church, which is no other than that eternal word, has to 
become flesh and dwell among men in every new age and in every 
new context of circumstances. 
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In the third place, the pattern of things to come, the shape and 
the contour of the world mission of the Church will have to be out- 
lined and drawn in terms of something which has come and which is 
abiding, namely, the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the nature of the 
Church. Even as the pattern of things to come in South Asia is not 
something that will emerge by itself, a kind of product of a spiritual 
laissez faire, the pattern of things will not be arbitrary. Not some- 
thing which we like to see come to pass; not a design that pleases our 
fancy; it will be in a real sense a pattern, something that is patterned 
after a permanent purpose. 

Therefore it is necessary to remind ourselves of the twin founda- 
tions of Christian missions, the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
Church. The Gospel is the good news that in the fullness of time 
God entered the scene of human history in the person of Jesus Christ 
to transform it to become the theater of his glory. It is the joyous 
announcement to the world that when all was sin and shame, the 
loving wisdom of God entered to remake man and his society. It is 
the proclamation in humble thankfulness of what great things the 
Lord has done for us. It is not the emergence of a new ideal on the 
moral horizon of man; it is the entrance of a new power to break 


down middle walls of partition, to bring peace to them that were afar 
off and to them that were near. It is this Gospel the Church has 
been commissioned to declare; it is to this ministry of reconciliation 
it has been called. 


II 


What is the Church? In recent years because of a return to a 
more humble study of the word of God we have begun to realize in 
a new way the exalted nature of the Church and consequently the 
fullness of the nature of the mission of the Church. Time was, and 
sad to say, still is in the case of many followers of Jesus Christ, when 
we thought of the Church simply as one human society among other 
societies in the world and the mission of the Church as a kind of 
business in which it was engaged more or less on the lines of secular 
business. People could then speak of joining hands with all good 
men in the world to make it a little better place than what it was; 
Rethinking Missions could say what we needed was a co-operative 
search for the still undiscovered truth. We have learned differently 
now because of our association with the ecumenical movements and 
the theological school in the older Churches. We have begun to see 
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with wondering eyes the new dimensions in the meaning of the 
Church. The Church meets us today as a supra-national and supra- 
racial divine fellowship; it is the community of believers who have 
been translated from darkness into a marvellous light, among whose 
members there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, 
male nor female, bond nor free! We are realizing with the help of 
the Holy Spirit that this is the divine human society in which mem- 
bership is not based on what we have and what we can give as is the 
case with all human societies, but in what we do not have and in what 
we cannot give. It arrests us by its universal characteristic because 
it is founded on a universal human want, “All men have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God,” and the divine generosity—‘‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” The Church 
cannot exist for itself, because it is the body of Christ. It can only 
exist for its Lord. The Lord’s mission is its mission. ‘To it has 
been committed the ministry of reconciliation. 

This new understanding of the Church will mean an immediate 
change in the pattern of things in South Asia. In all the countries 
of South Asia the Church’s activities have been based on a radical 
distinction between the Church and the mission. It is idle to take 
up the past and discover how this has happened or even to apportion 
blame. But what is a regrettable feature of the present pattern is 
that in the consciousness of the ordinary Christian, the Church is one 
thing and the mission is quite another thing. To some extent he 
feels responsible to the Church but the mission of the Church he 
delegates to the paid evangelists and the missionaries. It is gratify- 
ing to note that this situation is rapidly changing and increasing 
numbers of Christians are beginning to realize that the Church is 
the mission and that the very raison d’étre of the Church is the mis- 
sion. But all our efforts must be concentrated to abolish this dis- 
tinction which has taken such a deep root. The new pattern that 
we should see emerge is a Church which will at the same time be the 
mission. Practically, it will mean the following deliberately taken 
steps: (1) We must proceed with greater haste and increasing thor- 
oughness the policy of integration so happily begun in so many mis- 
sions in South Asia. (2) It will mean that if in the coming days any 
group of believers, large or small, is formed into a Church it must 
be made very clear at the outset that the Church is also the mission, 
that the individual Christian does not exist as a Christian unless he 
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is also a missionary Christian. (3) In the third place it will be nec- 
essary to develop and train leadership for Christian witnessing from 
the very beginning. Such a change in the pattern of our present 
activity will mean a tremendous source of new power to the Church 
in South Asia both as regards its inner life and its outgoing evangel- 
istic activity. 

A second feature in the new pattern of things to come in South 
Asia which is closely related to what we have been saying so far will 
be the explicit expression of the principle that all our work how- 
ever varied it may be should be judged by the over-riding impor- 
tance of the Church’s mission. The present pattern in many parts 
of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon does not exemplify the integral re- 
lation and unbreakable unity of the different activities of the Church. 
Institutional work is apt to sever itself from the evangelistic work 
and the latter from the service of the Church. To get a new pat- 
tern and a necessary pattern is to ask the question of every conceiv- 
able kind of Christian activity, Is it Church-centered? Does it ex- 
emplify the mission of the Church? Does it proceed from the 
Church and does it go back to the Church? We are all so apt to 
distinguish between the worship of the Church, the fellowship of 
the Church, and the service of the Church. For practical purposes 
and a clearer understanding of the many-sided nature of the Church, 
this distinction is helpful. But with our proneness to compart- 
mentalize, to make distinct what are only distinguishable, we are 
apt to individualize these aspects and regard them as independent; 
whereas, the supreme criteria is the mission of the Church. What 
kind of worship is it that only delights in the selfish enjoyment of 
the glory of God but does not immediately run to the crowded ways 
of life, to the haunts of wickedness and gloom, and radiate the wor- 
shipped glory of the crucified Jesus? What kind of fellowship is it 
that is only interested in the strengthening of the bonds that bind it 
together, becoming more and more a well-knit but closed commu- 
nity, and does not realize it should be the leaven that leaveneth the 
whole lump? And what kind of service is it that becomes more and 
more efficient and many-sided but fails to point to the secret source 
of its service? In all these cases the acid test is the mission of the 
Church. The nature of the Church is its mission and its mission 
is its nature. 
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The new pattern of things to come in South Asia will be a further 
fulfillment of the growingly recognized principle that missions are 
missions only as they are missions in unity. ‘The dominant pattern 
of things as they are today in South Asia is the result of an unfortu- 
nate dichotomy between the mission of the Church and the unity of 
the Church. It is hard to understand how Christian people could 
have regarded themselves as belonging to Christ’s Church even when 
they were broken into a multitude of denominations. ‘The words 
of the Lord of the Church are quite clear. He prayed in the great 
high-priestly prayer, ‘““That they all may be one, even as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
The Saviour we proclaim came into the world to break down middle 
walls of partition and he committed unto his followers the word of 
reconciliation. And we who are his followers carry the message of 
reconciliation without ourselves being reconciled. Is it any wonder 
the world does not know, cannot know, that Jesus was sent by God? 
This new pattern of united Churches engaged in the united task of 
missions is already emerging in South Asia. In a few years time it 
will become the dominant and universal pattern. Missions and 
Churches should devote all their efforts to bring about this consum- 
mation, not because of the pragmatic principle that union is strength 
but because of obedience to the mission of the Church which cannot 
be fulfilled except as we are united. In the lands of South Asia, and 
especially in India, the curse of which countries have been disunity, 
division, and middle walls of partition, the amazing oppositeness of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is dimmed and destroyed by the divided 
witness we give. If this new pattern of things to come is to emerge 
in South Asia, it will call for deep heart searchings and new efforts 
of expressing the oneness we have in Christ from the Churches of 
the participating countries. 

In the fourth place, one feature in the new pattern that we must 
take care to preserve is the ecumenical character of the Church. It 
is so easy in the countries of Southern Asia especially in India and 
Ceylon and Burma for the Christian Church to forget its supra- 
national and supra-racial character and mould itself after the pattern 
of a national or a sectarian Church. And yet to succumb to this 
temptation will mean the death of the Christian Church. The 
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Hindu, for example, does not know, and we Christians have not 
helped him to know, that the Church is a supra-national and a supra- 
racial society and that the task of the Church can never be properly 
fulfilled except as it is fulfilled in the united witness of different na- 
tionals and members of different races. ‘This has nothing to do with 
self-support or foreign domination. Even when the Churches of 
Southern Asia are fully self-supporting and can manage all their ac- 
tivities, it will still be necessary to have in their fellowship believers 
from other lands and other races to be partners in obedience to the 
commission of our Lord. In other words, the Churches in Southern 
Asia should never cease to present to their non-Christian countrymen 
convincing evidence in actual living of the ecumenical character of 
the Christian faith. 

One prominent feature of the new pattern of things to come in 
Southern Asia will be the genuinely indigenous character of the 
Church in every one of the lands of Southern Asia. A very dis- 
heartening character of the present pattern of the Churches in these 
lands is their pronounced foreignness. Even after two hundred fifty 
years of Christian work in these lands the Gospel has not been able 
to capture the valid elements of Indian culture to praise the Lord 
of the Church. ‘The new pattern that we should strive for must be 
the following of a genuinely Indian or Ceylonese Church. The 
great hymn of Isaac Watts sings of bringing “peculiar honors to our 
King.”” But when we look at our Churches in this region, barring 
a few notable exceptions, they are all pale and anemic imitations of 
the Churches of the West. Of course, we must be aware of the dan- 
gers that beset this task. In India, especially, surrounded by a reli- 
gion whose genius is to absorb and assimilate, and to kill another 
faith by a fraternal embrace, there is of course the great danger of 
losing the unique nature of our faith. But to be frightened by this 
danger is to forget all things are ours, and we are Christ’s and Christ 
is God’s. The cultural heritage of India is Christ’s and we must 
make the valid elements in it captive to our Lord and Master. To 
give one example, what has the Indian Church done with the ancient 
art of Indian dancing? Of course we know its unholy associations 
with a past debased religion; we are also aware of its origins in wrong 
religious ideas. But is it impossible to disentangle the rich diamond 
of Indian dancing from its miry clay and make it dance the praises 
of our Master and King? Our Churches in South India especially 
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have taken the music of India and made it captive to the Lord of the 
Church. The great converts from the higher castes who came to 
Jesus with a rich religious heritage poured forth their experiences of 
the new deliverance in Christ to the poetry and music of the land of 
their birth. It is because in recent years the Church has not been 
able to win disciples for Jesus from the higher castes that cultural 
cross-fertilization has been nil and the Churches in Southern Asia 
appear as exotic plants. 

If we are serious about this new pattern of things to come, if we 
really want the Church in the Southern Asia region to present an 
indigenous character and free from the justified criticism of being 
“foreign,” it will be necessary to make special efforts to present the 
Gospel to the higher castes. The tendency in recent decades has 
been to concentrate on the lower classes of Hindu society for the sim- 
ple reason they have been readily responsive to the liberating Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. While we should do this we should not have left 
undone the duty of special approach to the educated and the higher 
castes. ‘Today in all the countries of Southern Asia special oppor- 
tunities are presenting themselves for a new witness to the Christian 
faith among the educated. Large numbers of them are religiously 
bewildered and fall an easy prey to the new winds of doctrine like 
communism, scientific humanism, and democratic utopianism. Is 
this not the time to use the printed word to lift up the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ? In councils and conferences we have talked much 
about newspaper evangelism, tracts for the times, and so on, but 
nothing much has been done. The Christian Church has a great 
opportunity to witness to the growing number of educated people 
who see no purpose in life, who echo the words of Macbeth, ““To- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomorrow creeps in this petty pace of life 
to the last syllable of recorded time, and all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools the way to dusty death. Life’s but a walking shadow, 
a poor player that struts and frets his hour upon the stage and then 
is heard no more. It is a tale told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” The Church can witness to the purposefulness 
of life rooted in the purposes of God and the sure hope of their final 
fulfillment. ‘Today is also the opportune time for the Church in all 
these countries that have chosen the democratic form of government 
to make a double witness by means of tracts for the times, to show 
the real roots of democracy in the Christian doctrine of man and at 
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the same time the hollowness of men’s hopes if they are to be centered 
in a particular form of government. 


IV 


There is also another important practical step that is urgently 
needed to be taken if this new pattern of a genuinely indigenous 
Church is to arise in the countries of Southern Asia. This is to 
stimulate scholarly study of the old established religions of Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, and Islam. All these religions have changed 
beyond recognition in the last two hundred years. In recent 
years with the coming of independence and the powerful influence 
of nationalistic sentiments there has been a religious renaissance. 
There is a tremendous intellectual activity in reformulating ancient 
doctrines in the light of new conditions. Doctrines that were inim- 
ical to human welfare, doctrines that sanctioned inequality and in- 
justices, are relegated to the background and ignored, and ideas that 
are world affirming and helpful to build a new society are brought 
to the foreground. The claim is made that the dawn of a new day 
in Southern Asia is also the dawn for taking the ancient messages 
of their religions to what is called the spiritually benighted world 
of the West. Hindu culture, for example, claims today not only a 
place of equality and equal validity with other views of life but a 
place of pre-eminence among the religions of the world. There is 
an exhilarating feeling among a growing number of people that 
India has entered a new era of mission to the world and that it is 
her duty to proclaim to the world her message of truth and ahimsa 
(non-violence). 

On the other hand, when we look at the Churches in these lands, 
what we discover is a complete absence of any concentrated effort 
to meet the new challenge of those resurgent religions. One factor 
in the reinterpretation of these ancient religions has been the ex- 
pulsive and remaking influence of the Gospel itself. Christians 
need to thank God for all this purification and weeding out of an- 
cient superstitions that has come about in the non-Christian reli- 
gions. And there is no need to fear that this all embracing power 
of absorption of the Eastern religions will one day blur all the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Christian faith and appear identical 
with it at least in the realm of ideas. For absorption can only be 
of ideas; it cannot extend to the reality of a concrete historical per- 
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son and the Christian faith is centered in Jesus Christ. A person 
is not absorbed; he is either accepted or rejected. The cross is not 
a beautiful idea; it is a stark existential reality, an act of God. But 
what is of serious concern for us is the fact that the task of apologetics 
regarded as very important twenty-five years ago has now become 
practically relegated to the background. ‘Time was when authori- 
tative scholars in these religions were Christians and a virile and 
ongoing Christian apologetic was the result. “Today the whole task 
of apologetics has come to a standstill. “There are many reasons for 
this; one is the recent tendency in some of the Western theological 
schools of a frightened flight from reason. But it is not reason that 
is the enemy of the Christian faith; rather it is the pride of reason. 
There is such a thing as an illuminated reason which is the excellency 
of the knowledge that we have in Christ Jesus. Secondly, the Tam- 
baram discussion which was indeed a monumental attempt to com- 
pare Christianity with non-Christian religions was really inconclu- 
sive. But the Churches in this area have not taken any new step. 
The Cross of Christ needs to be lifted up in the light of the Hindu 
and Buddhist reformulation of their own faith and in connection 
with the new movements that are springing up within Hinduism. 
This cannot be done in the way in which it must be done, of really 
out-thinking the Hindu and Buddhists, unless in these lands insti- 
tutes of first rate character for the study of these religions are estab- 
lished immediately. The spiritually satisfying, genuinely indige- 
nous Church will not emerge until the Gospel is preached in terms 
of the rich religious heritage of India, taking the age-old concepts, 
reminting them with new content by the fire of the Gospel and using 
them as current coins of communication. 


V 


The new pattern of things that will emerge in Southern Asia, espe- 
cially in India, will exemplify a radically revised organization and 
training of the ministry in the Churches of this region. An ade- 
quate ministry is a crying need of India and, I have no doubt, also 
of the other countries. Yet the actual figures of ministers in terms 
of congregations must make us shudder. Dr. Manikam, in his book 
on Christianity and the Asian Revolution, points out that, “In India 
there are approximately 11,000 organized congregations and about 
9,000 unorganized groups of Protestant Christians; to minister to 
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these there are only 3,000 ordained ministers, national and foreign. 
In other words an ordained minister has to look after six to seven 
scattered congregations” (page 226). One reason for this spiritually 
dangerous position is that we have uncritically transplanted the West- 
ern conception and norm of a Christian ministry to the East where 
the conditions are very different. A full-time paid ministry has been 
the norm, but on this basis it is impossible to provide a ministry ade- 
quate to the needs of multiplying congregations as a result of group 
movements. ‘The result has been not only that congregations have 
been starved of their necessary spiritual food, the ministry of the 
word and sacraments; they have existed as less than real Churches of 
God. ‘The New Testament conception of a Church is a complete 
one from its inception. As Bishop Newbigin says, “In the New 
Testament the local congregation is treated as the Church of God in 
that place. It is not a branch of an organization; it is God’s gather- 
ing in that place. Moreover it isa Church furnished with a ministry, 
‘all the Saints in Christ Jesus . . . with the Bishops and Deacons.’ 
The New Testament knows nothing of a Church without a min- 
istry.’ The blighting spiritual consequence of our present pattern 
of an itinerant minister responsible in some places for ten, twenty, 
thirty, and even sixty village congregations is that these Churches 
have never had an outgoing life of evangelistic ministry. Mission 
Boards and Churches should seriously consider whether this whole 
pattern is not wrong, whether the Churches themselves from the very 
beginning should not become responsible for the ministry of the 
word and sacraments and whether we should not boldly experiment 
with part-time ordained ministry. A step in this direction will also 
mean another blow to the dichotomy between the Church and the 
mission to which we have referred earlier. 

We must endeavor that the new pattern of things to come in 
Southern Asia will exemplify what is central to the Christian Gos- 
pel, namely, the Cross. The Cross in the Christian faith is not 
only the stone of stumbling to thought, it is the rock which shatters 
all our practical efforts to clothe Christianity in the garb of a con- 
venient and easily acceptable religion. It means complete self- 
giving, absolute surrender, utter dedication. At least in idea it is 
not opposed to the emphases of the Hindu and Buddhist religions. 
Renunciation has been regarded as a necessary preliminary to sal- 
vation. Yet the Churches in the lands of these religions have not 
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demonstrated the fact and the power of the Cross in their evangel- 
istic enterprise. ‘The Cross has not been lifted up by means of a 
cross. If only the Churches in Southern Asia could inspire her sons 
and daughters to follow the way of the Cross, and in these days when 
there are so many opportunities for self-giving service, commission 
individuals and groups to go and live in the villages, spend and be 
spent, and demonstrate the power of the Cross the new pattern of 
things to come will be a glory to God and it will have his blessing. 

One new pattern of things that is necessary to emerge not only in 
South Asia but practically in all lands where the Gospel is yet to be 
preached is the inter-denominational, inter-continental, and inter- 
Church mission. So far missions have been mainly denominational; 
they have served their purpose admirably under the hand of God; 
but at the present time they are unsuited to be the instrument of 
the world mission of the Church. The great new fact of our era is 
the world Church, and it is no longer possible to make the old dis- 
tinction between the sending Churches and receiving Churches. 
There is a new missionary enthusiasm among the so-called younger 
Churches, and they have already begun to send men and women from 
their Churches to other lands, to work among other people. Be- 
sides, the present disturbed international situation makes it impos- 
sible for missionaries from some nations to go to their fellow Chris- 
tians in some other nations. This need not mean the cutting off of 
all ecumenical contact with some Churches, for Christians from other 
nations who are politically on friendly terms with them could go to 
them and keep alive the Christian unity. But it must be borne in 
mind this new pattern is needed not to meet the exigencies of a dis- 
turbed political situation; it is called for by our new understanding 
of the task of the Church. It is nothing less than the world mission 
and it can be undertaken only by a world missionary society, tran- 
scending all denominational, national, and confessional differences. 
It will mean a pooling of all our resources as a world Church and 
the most complete partnership in obedience that has ever been the 
characteristic of our missionary undertaking. 

I want to close with one general consideration. In all our work 
to help shape the new pattern of things in Southern Asia, which will 
be more in consonance with the Gospel of Jesus Christ and more in 
conformity with his mind, one over-riding consideration should not 
be forgotten. All our work must be expressive of our deep identi- 
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fication with the needs of our world. Under the Missionary Calling 
of the Church the Willingen Report says, “The Church is in the 
world and as the Lord of the Church identifies himself wholly with 
mankind, so must the Church also do. . . . Christians do not live 
in an enclave in the world. Therefore the Church is required to 
identify itself with the world, not only in its perplexity and distress, 
its guilt and its sorrow, but also in its real acts of love and justice— 
acts by which it often puts the Churches to shame.” ‘The Churches 
in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma are called to a far deeper 
identification with the people of their lands especially at this time 
when in every one of those lands efforts, private and governmental, 
are being made to right wrong, to abolish injustices, and to make 
possible a more abundant life for the citizens. Not that we believe 
that man can save himself by self-effort. “The Christian faith ex- 
presses itself in the Christian hope that the redemption of history is 
from beyond history. But the Christian hope is not an eschatologi- 
cal rabbit-hole for rattled men to run to safety. It is built on the 
conviction that our God is a worker and that he is in the world work- 
ing out his purposes. He can make the wrath of men praise him and 
he will in the magnanimity of his grace use our deeds of hope for his 


eternal glory. But it is only as the Church identifies herself with her 
land and its people with the same intensity of compassion and par- 
doning grace that the crucified Lord had in identifying himself with 
the world that we can ever hope to show them the light we have re- 
ceived. Only then can we show the difference between the service 
of patronage and the service of humility, the latter of which is the 
mark of the Christian and the fruit of worship. 








THE GREAT RELIGIONS AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


By Epwarp J. Jurji 


LTHOUGH scarcely more than an illusion thus far, world 
A peace and the hope for a secure international structure form 
a deathless vision. This hope and vision spring eternal de- 
riving their perennial scope and character from the human depths, 
their essence from religious faith and pure reason. In our own day, 
the hope for peace sets for the great religions of the modern world a 
quest for common understanding and partnership in certain given 
areas of communal and foreign affairs which may be said to parallel 
that other kindred quest within the secular and political order which 
finds its noblest expression in the creation and maintenance of the 
United Nations. 

The problem of peace is, to be sure, as old as it is abstruse; nor is 
there any great novelty about the claim that its ultimate resolution— 
if it ever comes—will hinge entirely or in part upon the things of the 
spirit and be interlocked with the inter-faith pattern. 

Yet the fact that in the international sphere we have already moved 
into a new orbit—for which co-existence is apparently the correct key- 
word—imposes upon those who take the field of Comparative Reli- 
gion seriously a grave responsibility to initiate the kind of creative 
intellectual leadership that might be commensurate with the chal- 
lenging opportunity that comes with the co-existence not only of 
nations but of religions as well. 

Trygve Lie’s memoirs, In the Cause of Peace, convey the distinct 
impression that the world organization which he served as first Secre- 
tary General in the seven formative years, 1946-53, might quite con- 
ceivably stand more erect and become significantly less ineffective 
were the tremendous prestige of the great religions thrown solidly 
behind it. It ought to make a startling difference if, among the 
world’s populations of diverse creeds, the authority and wills of the 
living religions were consistently and decisively felt on the side of 
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Nor can such a powerful current of religious enthusiasm long fail 
to induce response in the councils of the nations if and when the liv- 
ing religions decided to speak in unison on the cardinal issue of war 
and peace, and to organize their vast inter-cultural and inter-religious 
potential in behalf of a grand operation against tyranny and banditry. 

In practically every age and generation, rediscovery of the hidden 
resources of religion, the recovery, that is, of faith, to move moun- 
tains and of the infinite power of the spirit, has agitated the minds of 
many and formed the object of meditation and prayer. The interim 
concern, however, for solidarity across religious frontiers has lagged 
as a rule behind the merely blatant verbalizations if it was not, fig- 
uratively speaking, choked by nice technical distinctions and hollow 
though neat ambiguities. 

But the need for a permissible formula—involving neither commit- 
ment to religious syncretism nor resort to a hazy optimism regarding 
the equality and identity of all faiths (in the style of a now-defunct 
liberal theology)—might if resolutely implemented on a high plane 
of serenity and goodwill open up fresh insights of concord and in- 
spire within the several religions concerted action in the interest of 
the whole race. 

What more can one say for such a formula—if it were to be honestly 
arrived at—than that it might change the course of history? It would 
make for understanding, brotherhood, constructive endeavor, and 
unity in diversity rather than perpetuate the all too common features 
of discord, hostility, strife, and spiritual pride of which the offspring 
isanarchy. In such a formula, followers of diverse faiths—scattered 
abroad in the world—might well find the validation of their common 
ground. 

The full scope and magnitude of such a new departure in the his- 
tory of religion are so prodigious and revolutionary that they can 
scarcely be determined in advance and all judgment on their precise 
merits needs to be held in abeyance. We may tentatively perceive, 
however, that there is an impulse inherent in the espousal of inter- 
faith solidarity, an impulse potent in the vision of a better world 
order. 

Having laid hold of the real in their own patrimony of faith, be- 
lieving millions need not fail in perfecting an equally dynamic enter- 
prise in association with the just as deeply devout followers of other 
religions. ‘The new climate thus produced and the vigor breathed 
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into our common humanity, directly proceeding out of devotion to 
one’s own faith, will inevitably circumscribe the bounds of hatred 
and deter international enmity, reducing the kind of inter-religious 
fury which has traditionally contributed to the making of war. 

The fundamental issues of our time are four in number. 

1. The global-anthropological issue. Although the systematic an- 
nihilation of time and space has ostensibly created of the whole world 
a single community, yet it has failed in transforming the earth into 
anything like one neighborhood. ‘The disintegration of world soci- 
ety and the fragmentation of the human race, as well as the estrange- 
ment of man from man, proceed in inverse proportion to the figura- 
tive contraction of the globe and the increasing proximity of the 
continents, accelerated by scientific invention and the improved 
media of communication and transportation. 

2. The issue of diplomacy and international affairs. The four 
basic facts here are: the United States of America as a first-rate power; 
the emergence of Marxist ideology and its entrenchment at the heart 
of the Russian empire; the retreat of Europe from its former ascend- 
ancy; and the release on the continent of Asia of a long dormant 
dynamism. 

3. The issue of culture. The priority attached to materialism 
threatens, owing to the centrality of technocracy in everyday life, to 
dislodge Western man from his ancient moorings. In thus throwing 
off-gear man’s historic commitment to things of the mind and spirit, 
technocracy produces a decadence which spells out the diminution of 
interest in pure thought with its twin attributes of faith and reason. 

4. In the realm of metaphysics proper as well as in philosophy, the 
issue may be stated in terms of the heightened significance of the ulti- 
mately real. The issue is sharpened in the dilemma between good 
and evil, war and peace, ethics and expediency, ways and means, truth 
and falsehood, as well as in confrontation with the perennial ques- 
tions with regard to life and death, being and non-being, destiny, 
love, order, freedom, and justice. 

In “A Parable on Persecution,” drawing upon a work by Jeremy 
Taylor which reproduced a medieval Jewish source, Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote ‘‘an extra chapter to the Bible,” which he headlined as the 
“Fifty-first Chapter of Genesis.” It throws light on the true nature 
of solidarity between one believer and another. 
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“1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the 
door of his tent, about the going down of the sun. 2. And behold a 
man, bowed with age, came from the way of the wilderness, leaning 
on a staff. 3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, 
‘Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night... . 
4. But the man said, ‘Nay, for I will abide under this tree.’ 5. And 
Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned . . . and they did eat. 
6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said 
unto him, ‘Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, cre- 
ator of heaven and earth?’ 

“7. And the man answered and said, ‘I do not worship the God 
thou speakest of, neither do I call upon his name; for I have made to 
myself a god, which abideth alway in mine house, and provideth me 
with all things.’ 8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the 
man .. . and he drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

“9. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, saying ‘Abraham, 
where is the stranger?’ 10. And Abraham answered and said, ‘Lord, 
he would not worship thee, neither would he call upon thy name; 
therefore have I driven him out from before my face into the wilder- 
ness.’ 11. And God said, ‘Have I not borne with him these hundred 
and ninety and eight years, and nourished him, and clothed him, not- 
withstanding his rebellion against me; and couldst not thou, that art 
thyself a sinner, bear with him one night?’ ”’ 


Certain it is, however, that despite its striking nature and penetrat- 
ing moral insight, the parable can never be part of the canon. The 
theme has been dealt with elsewhere in Scripture and forms one of 
the underlying principles of the Gospel, the love of God for man, in- 
volving man’s love for his neighbors. 

I. The Truth. 

Those who live in this grim and unpredictable era must learn 
either, on the one hand, to sever their anchorage in tradition and 
surrender to the mass spirit or, on the other, to renew their faith and 
live by the precepts and standards of the truth. 

To affirm that ultimate reality—the truth that is the Eternal—is one 
is to repudiate any pluralism which maintains that more than one 
kind of ultimate reality exists. Yet it must be equally valid that the 
finite has an importance and a goodness of its own; and that was cor- 
roborated at considerable length by the British mathematician and 
philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead, who in his two books, Science 
and the Modern World and Religion in the Making, expounded a 
philosophy of organism which underscored the significance of fini- 
tude. If this is true, it would seem to follow that Christians need 
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increasingly to reconcile themselves to the existence of other religious 
ways of life in our twentieth-century world. 

Besides secularism-materialism-communism, and other than the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition with which Mohammedanism is linked, 
Asia boasts at least five living faiths. 

1. Hinduism with its core of reflective genius, training in wisdom, 
and practice of the occult. 

2. Confucianism, a religion of social balance and human relations. 

3. Taoism which is a striking variety of mysticism, rooted in the 
doctrine of effortless spontaneity. . 

4. Shinto, an essentially Japanese ethnocentrism. 

5. Buddhism, an order of spiritualization widespread in the Far 
East and noteworthy for its psychological ethics and kaleidoscopic 
universality. 

It is gradually dawning on many a Christian that to understand the 
New Testament and live by it, is to accept as brothers even those who 
differ; and while undergirding ourselves with the powers of reason, 
faith, love, and truth, we must recognize the right of spiritual dissent. 
Too long have we ignored or despised the spiritual pilgrimage of 
Asia. 

In his classic Varieties of Religious Experience, the American prag- 
matist, William James, wrote that “the world of the present con- 
sciousness is only one out of many worlds of consciousnesses that ex- 
ist.” Neither can absolute truth be pre-empted by any single one of 
these finite formulations of the several religions, nor can it be denied 
to one of them—although it is not made up of their sum. 

When a given religion becomes an ideology, however, its core of 
meaning tends to be confused with the vehicular channel that con- 
veys it. As it limits attention to the accidental and mystical attri- 
butes of its growth and development, an ideology renders its message 
more and more ambiguous. 

The evil of ideologies may be tracked down at five points. 

1. The sunderance of mankind into two camps, that where the 
particular ideology is enthroned and that of the rest of the world. 
The suppression of dissent and the obliteration of the grounds for 
international order follow in logical sequence. 

2. Inasmuch as it affirms a terrestrial rather than a supernatural 
order, an ideology seeks self-fulfillment within the mundane sphere 
of reality, and will therefore represent retreat from the role of rea- 
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son, faith, justice, and that given divine truth which is the grace of 
God. 

3. “How best to liquidate the foe?” rather than ““What is best for 
mankind?” is the central question of an ideology. Hence its contra- 
vention of all true humanism. 

4. Since it finds its true expression in revolution and violence, 
such an ideology must look to a false messianism. 

5. By its resort to power politics, self-justification, and self-right- 
eousness, an ideology must sacrifice the individual and condemn the 
masses to an inertia of silence. 

These evils of ideology are generally known and historically at- 
tested. What is not commonly acknowledged, however, is the fact 
that religion as such, and the great religions in particular, danger- 
ously lend themselves to perversion at the hands of ideologists. In 
becoming an ideology, however, a religion ceases to be freedom in 
the truth of the Eternal. Like any other ideology, a religion can 
become a combination of theory and organization—a device for the 
control and regimentation of society—to the exclusion of those who 
subscribe to other faiths. 

Ceylonese Buddhists threatened to boycott Queen Elizabeth dur- 
ing her visit to their country in 1954. The reason cited was that in 
Time and Tide, the conservative weekly, columnist Janus had slighted 
the Temple where the tooth of the Buddha is guarded as the most 
sacred relic of the Buddhist faith in Ceylon. Although the sov- 
ereign is said to be an Anglican in England and a Presbyterian in 
Scotland, Janus had commented that it would be asking rather much 
of Queen Elizabeth to regard herself for example as Buddhist in 
Ceylon. 

The question is whether or not a solidarity between the several 
religions of the world is a possibility. The answer is an affirmative 
yes, subject to certain qualifications. 

1. Since religious men of every faith are seekers after the truth, 
their solidarity is a matter of fellowship in the quest. 

2. The truth being one and indivisible, men of faith ought to 
train themselves in the kind of humility which would moderate the 
innate urge arrogantly to absolutize one’s own achievements. 

3. Inter-religious syncretism is as much to be deprecated as that 
rigidity which ignores all that is good and true and beautiful in other 
religions. 
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4. A federation of independent religions might derive its genius 
and strength from the spiritual vitalities of the great religions rather 
than borrow its norms and ideals from the political and cultural 
spheres. 

5. A measure of unity might be achieved as followers of different 
creeds set themselves the task of cultivating the positive and basic 
aspects of their faiths. 

Would such a federative plan blunt the edge of the missionary en- 
terprise? On the contrary, it constitutes the only valid background 
for free intercourse between the adherents of one faith and another. 
This valid background is based on the communion of love. ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly 
pearls; who, when he had found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had and bought it.”’ 

II. Freedom in the Truth. 

Three religions—Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity—claim univer- 
sality in the modern world and majorities of their adherents are 
paramount, respectively, in the Middle East, in Asia, and in the West. 

At their deepest level, both Islam and Buddhism display validity 
and vitality which account for their spontaneous appeal and do not 
altogether contradict the unique and distinctive character of Chris- 
tianity. In upholding the doctrines of freedom in the truth, we 
ought to press for a greater degree of understanding and freer inter- 
course among the followers of these three faiths, confident in the 
belief that the truth is its own best apologetic and that it will inevita- 
bly vindicate itself and triumph in the end. 

The greatness of Islam and the genius of its universality and popu- 
larity rest in the proclamation that God is, that he is one, eternal, 
almighty, sovereign, self-revealing, and arbiter of ends. There can 
be no possible reproach of Islam on those grounds. Insofar as that 
glorious affirmation goes, Christians can have no quarrel with Mos- 
lems. 

Buddhism owes its universality and the mainspring of its potency, 
as well as the reason for its grip on the Far Eastern soul, to the in- 
sights of the Buddha who more than a millennium before Moham- 
med arrived at the discovery that man’s chief predicament centered 
in tragedy and suffering caused by fleshly lust and desires, and that, 
for antidote, recourse to self-discipline and the crushing of selfish 
appetite are the only means available. 
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Christianity finds the truth in the person of Jesus Christ. He re- 
veals the truth about God, that he is love, and about man that he is 
a sinner who can be redeemed. Christ is the author and finisher of 
Christian faith since in him the grace of God shone forth calling the 
sinner to penitence and in forgiveness providing the beginning of a 
new life of commitment and joy. Although different in essence, and 
penetrating beyond either Islam or Buddhism, Christianity need not 
repudiate the elements of truth and spirituality in those religions. 

The veritable Western tradition, founded on revealed Biblical 
truth—voiced by the Hebrew prophets and climaxed in the person 
and Gospel of the Redeemer—emerged as a living communication 
when it had emanated through the reason and studied accuracy be- 
queathed by the Greek mind and spirit. This living communication 
was in turn assimilated by Europe and bore that continent’s testi- 
mony enshrined in an incomparable literature and transmitted in 
works of art, as well as the classics written by saint, scholar, and 
philosopher. 

Such a fundamental concern with the things of the spirit—fortified 
by philosophy and experience—became the object of life and imbued 
thought with meaning, absorbing and co-ordinating whatever germi- 
nal truth was to be garnered elsewhere, and thus stemming the tide 
of decadence. In essence, decadence may be defined as an idolatry 
that sets the clock of progress—growth in grace—back toward the dei- 
fication of nature, man, matter, or the cosmos. 

The above interpretation of the Western tradition at its best per- 
mits the treatment of some of the conspicuous movements of our 
time as a retreat from the exalted vision of the West. Nationalism, 
Communism, and Zionism—to single out three defections—may be 
brought under control if the spirit of the West, rightly so-called, is 
positively affirmed. ‘Thus nationalism, setting up its tribal gods; 
Communism, declaring the ultimacy of matter; and Zionism, contra- 
vening the mystery of Israel by an idolatry of Land and People, must 
all be made subject to a catharsis that rejects the idols and refuses to 
identify the Absolute and Eternal with any of the hollow earth-gods. 

In Ambassador's Report, Chester Bowles said, “I believe that the 
history of our time will hereafter be written in Asia.” The sooner 
we recognize that those with whom we disagree in Asia have some- 
thing to say, and the more our idealism is tempered with a realism 
that does not expect too much from men and politics, the happier in 
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the end will be our relations with the peoples of a continent which 
is the mother of all races. 

It happens, furthermore, that one of the chief monuments of Asia’s 
religious culture and philosophy is Hinduism, a religion which goes 
back to about 1500 B.C., ranking as the oldest among the great reli- 
gions of the modern world. In its classical development, Hinduism 
found room for all forms of discordant and basically contradictory 
beliefs, ranging from animism and polytheism to pantheism, monism, 
and even theism. 

Rudolf Otto, the German historian of religion who was one of the 
most discerning Western interpreters of Hinduism, found in the 
early Vedic hymns evidence of man’s consciousness of sanctity. In- 
deed, Hinduism surpasses nearly all living non-Christian religions 
in its spiritual expression, represented by the doctrine of grace 
(bhakti). Not unlike Christianity, the bhakti faith provides a way 
of salvation. Surely the contrast between Christianity and Hindu- 
ism sharpens to a fine edge along the three cardinal lines of holiness, 
sin, and redemption; but there are other good grounds for spiritual 
converse between members of the two faiths. 

Evidences of Hindu truth abound in the concepts of love, grace, 
devotion, and the Eternal, as well as in the pragmatic side where this 
highly developed religion has exerted a cumulative and an articulate 
impact upon Indian life and history. Whereas much of Hinduism 
falls short of the mark, since it sidesteps the crucial issue of person- 
ality, freedom, and destiny, there is also much else that is of intrinsic 
value and truthfulness. 

Ill. The Inevitability of Articulation. 

Until they articulate on the frontiers of existence, both knowledge 
and truth remain irrelevant and religion in that case is reduced to 
the category of frozen dogma. 

That it may effectively articulate, a given religion must make for- 
eign affairs, diplomacy, culture, economics, and education its natural 
frontiers. Either its truth becomes meaningful and vibrant within 
the contexts of these and other fields of modern life, or religion loses 
the battle by default. Never in the course of human history was the 
need more pressing to discover new frames of reference and to invent 
novel structures, within which religion can generate light and give 
direction and meaning. 

To live in a state of friendly yet fierce tension with other religions 
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is the supreme challenge that comes to every living faith. Such is 
the determination which creative religion has bequeathed to educa- 
tion and which education at its best ordains for itself. An illustrious 
contemporary educator—President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton 
University—had this to say at a conference in 1954 when Columbia 
University celebrated its bicentennial, taking for its theme the words, 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 

“What we call a university, both in its medieval origin and as we 
know it today, with all its modern and often dismaying complexity, 
is the institution which the Western world has established for realiz- 
ing man’s right to knowledge and the free use thereof.” With aca- 
demic freedom in mind, Dr. Dodds maintained that the university 
remains our one great instrumentality for discovering and sharing 
the truth. He observed, however, that it is difficult for the public 
to grasp the idea that a university exists for the purpose of entertain- 
ing, even generating, differences of opinion, rather than achieving 
uniformity of outlook. 

For a religious group to shrink back from an orderly and open- 
minded debate with the followers of other faiths is to sign the death 
warrant of its own creed. No religion can any longer claim the right 
to absolute veracity, while it lives in splendid isolation. 

Intensive study and sympathetic examination of the massive data 
on the living religions of Asia and their modern offshoots—aided by 
the attempt to fathom their ontological depth—leads to the inescap- 
able conclusion that these systems possess unmistakable validity, en- 
dorsed by the Christian doctrine of general revelation. Insofar as 
the indirect bearing of this subject on the prospects for peace and in- 
ternational understanding is concerned, there can be little doubt. It 
is a virgin field and we may well be on the eve of startling happen- 
ings. 

This much may be said—with the exercise of caution and reserve— 
at this point. Invaluable contributions towards the establishment 
of a world community are in sight. Articulate and deliberate vitali- 
zation of our interest in the great religions may provide the solution 
to any number of the ills that presently afflict the divided human 
society. Some of the benefits that are in store may be touched upon. 

1. Promotion of the understanding of religion and a heightened 
grasp of one’s own faith at its best. 
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2. Provision of an effective expression of the universal human 
longing for a world in which estranged communities can become one 
in sharing their different spiritual dynamisms. 

3. With accent upon religion as the core of culture, the fellowship 
and neighborliness of all peoples, rather than their grievances and 
feuds, will be brought to the foreground. 

4. Thus to seek the truth provides on a high level the right climate 
for the pursuit of such common interests as might produce the de- 
sired goals of peace and security. 

Above all, it is the givenness of peace that needs to be impressed 
upon all men. ‘To own reverence for the best in the cultures and 
religious traditions of mankind is to practice belief in the given and 
in the Eternal giver. 

The corollary of an articulate faith is that love of neighbor which 
Jesus raised to a position second only to the love of God. It is also 
sincerity and objective, heart-searching fidelity in the practice of the 
truth we have received. For who of these two men is more worthy 
and pleasing in the sight of the Eternal: A Christian who despite his 
training and heritage enters the House of God bent upon the service 
of his own interest, and with solace for no one save his own lustful 
ego; or, a pagan who, lacking our holy opportunities enters a house 
of idols, yet, according to his own best light, worships in utter humil- 
ity and perfect commitment to the finest in his heritage? 

In Sartor Resartus, Thomas Carlyle gave us a book which though 
slightly the worse for its machinery, is as eloquent a philosophy as 
was ever written. Using clothes as a symbol, its purpose is to save 
those who persist in confusing form with substance, appearance with 
reality. Those not soon absorbed in the book lack something of 
creative imagination. A record of the author’s spiritual pilgrimage, 
it is an extraordinary blend of wild humor, religious sincerity, and 
imaginative contemplation, pinpointing the need to look beyond the 
facade of things to their true nature. 

Likewise, the religions need to be contemplated in terms of mean- 
ing, value, life, power, and destiny. Such are the norms by which 
every religion justifies itself in a friendly contest with its peers for the 
allegiance of as many free persons as are truly attracted to its message. 

In the Book of Genesis we read of Noah’s experiment in farming 
and his experience with wine. The sorry scene of the aged man’s 
drunkenness and nakedness is relieved, however, by the intervention 
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of his two sons, Shem and Japheth, who walk up to their intoxicated 
father and throw the garment of decency about his sprawled out and 
naked body. Such is the spirit which motivates a true religion in 
its relations with other faiths, as it throws about their nakedness and 
perversions the mantle of understanding and the robe of charity. 
Dare we hope, also, that in the light of this ancient parable, the ma- 
jor issues of our time, those of global anthropology, of diplomacy and 
foreign affairs, of culture, and of metaphysics—noted earlier in this 
article—might in the final analysis lend themselves to a lasting solu- 
tion? 











THERE IS HOPE FOR INDOCHINA 


By J. Lawrence BurRKHOLDER 


Cambodia, have contained the scourge of French colonialism, 

Japanese occupation, internal strife, and communist intrigue. 
It is difficult for an observer to communicate the depth of anxiety 
which the Vietnamese in particular have experienced. An aged 
Confucian teacher of Bao Dai explained wearily, “For fifteen years 
we have been riding the tiger’s back.”” Although few are pleased 
with the Geneva Truce which tragically partitioned Vietnam at the 
17th parallel, there is at least genuine consolation in the close of the 
“dirty war” and the fact that the continuing struggle with the com- 
munist Viet Minh has been placed upon a political and economic 
rather than a purely military basis. Indochina is now the testing 
ground for new forms of strength directed at the problems of in- 
ternal disunity and economic oppression. Eyes are turned to the 
elections of July 1956 which are to be supervised by the Truce Com- 
mission consisting of Indian, Polish, and Canadian representatives. 
The freedom of Vietnam which hinges on that election would ap- 
pear to rest upon the possibility of a peaceful revolution in which 
democratic forms will replace colonial domination and a sense of 
public morality will transcend sectarian interests. Unless democracy 
can be made to work amid the unfathomable complexity of a politi- 
cally inexperienced, a religiously divided and demoralized people, 
another Communist victory is inevitable. 

The military dimension, of course, cannot be overlooked. There 
is always the possibility of a military thrust by the Communist Viet 
Minh and this has prompted the creation of an American trained 
army along western lines of mobility and efficiency. Nevertheless, 
the fate of Vietnam and possibly all of Southeast Asia will be deter- 
mined more directly by the measures of reform and national unity 
which Premier Ngo Dinh Diem is trying so desperately to complete. 
The new Nationalist government very prudently refused to join the 
French in signing the Truce but there can be no doubt that, election 


Sco 1940 the three associated states, Vietnam, Laos, and 


or no election, July, 1956, must be faced as a day of judgment. At | 
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that time Ho Chi Minh will undoubtedly force a crisis in which the 
national government will stand or fall on the record of present 


accomplishments. 
I 


As one who has completed a hurried trip to Indochina for Church 
World Service in connection with the refugee program, I wish to 
share a few observations concerning a situation of baffling complex- 
ity. Having worked as a relief administrator for the Mennonite 
Central Committee and Church World Service in India and China, 
I was prepared to understand Indochina as another Oriental country 
with strong ethnic and religious similarities to South China and 
Malaya. I was in Saigon only a few hours, however, when it became 
apparent that an understanding of Indochinese affairs rests upon the 
ability to lay aside judgments which have been formed by experience 
in neighboring countries. The provincial character of Indochina is 
the product of exclusive French political and cultural influences and 
the vitality of modern religious sects which have combined religion 
and politics to such an extent that democratic unity is seriously 
jeopardized. It is a situation in which the French distrust the 
Vietnamese, the Vietnamese hate the French with a perfect hatred, 
and religious sects control independent kingdoms. The Premier 
has struggled to obtain control of the police which was handed by 
the French to a puppet gang of river pirates who operate Saigon’s 
gambling casinos and vice. It is no longer possible to speak of 
Indochina as a political unit. The association of the three states, 
which has been artificially imposed by the French, despite ethnic 
and religious divisions, has evaporated. Roman Catholic Bishops 
direct their own armies and communist guerrillas are everywhere. 
To add to the confusion Bao Dai, the Chief of State, tries to direct 
the affairs of government while sunning himself on the French 
Riviera and Premier Diem struggles virtually as a prisoner in his 
own palace to lay a foundation of representative government. 

But it is the refugee situation which reveals as clearly as any one 
factor the basic problems of this country. In August the French 
Air Force, the U. S. Navy, and the British Navy accepted responsi- 
bility for the transportation of over a half million refugees from 
Haiphong to Saigon at the rate of about five thousand per day. The 
movement of refugees was so rapid that the newly formed govern- 
ment was quite unequal to the task. Experts with experience in 
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Europe were flown to Saigon. Four Directors of Relief resigned 
from the Premier’s cabinet during the first seven weeks of operation. 
Virtually no records were kept of the individual refugee. Because 
of the hysterical fear of the Communists and the flood of irritating 
rumors which were planted among the refugees by Communist rep- 
resentatives, the situation demanded speed at the expense of organi- 
zation. 

Fortunately there were mitigating factors. The climate is warm 
and there is no basic food shortage. Possibly the most important 
factor in the success of the operation is the control which was sup- 
plied by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Since about 85 per cent 
of the refugees are Catholic, it was possible to move the Tonkinese 
in the village unit led by a local priest. Mediation between the gov- 
ernment and the refugees was supplied by the hierarchy which pos- 
sessed the authority and the knowledge to prevent anarchy. Most 
of the planning and immediate supervision was entrusted to the 
Roman Catholic organization along with vast sums of money and 
supplies. 

The problem of obtaining tracts of land for relocation has been 
complicated by Vietnam’s basic problem of political and religious 
disunity. Although Vietnam, in notable exception to the rule in 
the Orient, has vast stretches of land lying fallow either because of 
the disruptions of war or because of the lack of population pressure, 
these have not been available because of the dissidence of the reli- 
gious sects. One of the tragedies of the earlier phases of the move- 
ment was the settlement of more than fifty thousand refugees in the 
jungle between Saigon and Cap St. Jacques. Not only was the red 
earth below the thick mat of undergrowth completely unsuitable for 
farming but the principle of community organization was violated 
by scattering the people for miles along a military road. Rumors 
that the refugees would be used as forced labor in French owned 
rubber plantations added to the discontent. 


II 


The problem of disunity in Vietnam is basically religious. Strong 
sectarian loyalties have developed partly because of the vitality which 
is characteristic of young religions and partly because of the success 
of the sects against both the French and the Viet Minh. Operating 
on a principle analogous to the cuius regio, eius religio principle of 
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Reformation times, the Hoa Hao and Cao Dai sects are none too 
anxious to jeopardize their political and cultural position through 
the admission of Roman Catholic elements. The problem of Viet- 
nam is a problem of religious liberty and the separation of religious 
faith and political control. The task of uniting South Vietnam is 
a variation of the problem of Church and state. What is required 
is the acceptance of principles of religious freedom and representa- 
tive government which were hammered out in our Western world 
over a period of several centuries. Most of the leaders of the sects 
have no concept of democratic life since their political experience 
has been limited to the conditions of an insulated colonialism. ‘The 
fact that the French are giving up control nominally to the central 
government but actually to the rival religious sects presents the pos- 
sibility of continuous internal strife. “The Hoa Hao sect in particu- 
lar is in a strategic position to extend its controls over large areas of 
the extreme South. 

One of the most powerful and certainly the most ingenuous sect 
is the Cao Dai. Christian apologists who would claim that the re- 
ligions of the Far East are losing their vitality should take notice of 
the ability of Indochina to fashion new religions from ancient and 
modern motifs. ‘The Cao Dai religion was founded in 1919 on an 
island in the Gulf of Siam by a Vietnamese official named Ngo Van 
Chieu who claims to have communicated with the spirit world. The 
spirit with whom he spoke is reported to have identified himself as 
Cao Dai or the Supreme Being. As an official at Saigon this founder 
of a new religion continued to penetrate beyond the phenomenal 
world and by 1926 a small group of followers formally established 
the faith. Drawing on primitive animism (which is the religion of 
most Vietnamese), Christianity, Buddhism, and Taoism, a syncretism 
was formed in which Christ, Victor Hugo, Joan of Arc, and some- 
times western philosophers are acknowledged as the authentic voices 
of the all-seeing “Eye.” The appointment of Sir Winston Churchill 
to similar honor is now under consideration. The growth of Cao 
Daism is phenomenal, though the exact number of adherents is prob- 
ably not known to the leaders themselves. It uses methods of propa- 
gation usually associated with Christianity. Its strength, however, 
is reduced by its tendency to break into smaller groups in controversy 
over matters ranging from diet to political policy. A simple cere- 
monial meal to which I was invited carried overtones of the New 
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Testament practice of the Love Feast. Frequent reference was made 
during the course of the meal to “the fellowship of the universal 
spirit.” 

Syncretism is expressed even on the level of organization. Cao 
Daism supports an elaborate hierarchy modeled after the Roman 
Catholic system with its “Temporal Pope” and numerous Cardinals. 
At the present time controversy rages with respect to the principle 
of eligibility for the papal throne. One party holds that the hier- 
archical office is essentially spiritual and appointment should rest 
upon the principle of spiritual “charisma.” Another party sees in 
the papal office the prerogatives of political and military power and 
would accordingly look for a man of shrewd and calculating spirit. 
The political character of Cao Daism has led the Cambodians to 
outlaw the sect, and the French suppressed Cao Daism several years 
ago for alleged co-operation with the Japanese during the war. 
However, as French dominion is transferred, Cao Daism flourishes, 
and since it is anti-Communist in spirit and in policy, the central 
government has been in no mood to refuse its representation. A 
small but significant experiment in religious liberty is occurring in 
the region of Tay Ninh, the religious and political ““Vatican’’ of Cao 
Daism, where a large settlement of Roman Catholic refugees are be- 
ing integrated into Cao Dai culture while attempting to retain their 
Catholic faith and life. Roman Catholic leadership has been par- 
ticularly concerned to take the necessary measures to prevent ab- 
sorption. 

The Hoa Hao sects of the extreme south are smaller in number 
but are located more strategically from a political point of view. 
The founder, Huynh Phu So, a striking young man of mystical ex- 
perience, prophetic oracles, and ethical idealism, preached among 
the common peasants a gospel of independence, quoting proverbs 
and ancient wisdom literature. This occurred at the beginning of 
the last war. His fame grew rapidly among the poor and his soft 
words were soon supported by revolutionary bands of soldiers. At 
one time he was interned by the Japanese. It was my privilege to 
visit a religious center of the Hoa Haos at Long Xuyen, near the 
Cambodian border. As guest of the alleged successor of the founder 
of this religion, I was shown the elaborate but bizarre temple, the 
central altar decorated with artificial flowers, symbolizing the steps 
of perfection leading to divinity. It would appear to be a religion 
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of youth. Its young ascetics remained completely oblivious to the 
disturbance caused by the officials, the crowds, and the American 
visitor who was welcomed by false report as the bearer of several 
million dollars for immediate distribution. But there is a dynamic 
of cultural and social cohesion to this sect which has led the Com- 
munist Viet Minh to regard it as a small but tenacious rival. Placed 
adjacent to Viet Minh territories, the Hoa Haos are in a position to 
control vast areas relinquished by the Communists under the terms 
of the truce. As the Communist Viet Minh are shipped to North 
Vietnam on Soviet and satellite vessels, the Hoa Hao troops will 
undoubtedly extend their kingdom. 

The most notorious sect of Vietnam is the Binh Xuyen whose re- 
ligious foundation is difficult to discover beneath its practices of 
piracy, vice, and financial control of ‘“‘public’’ utilities. “Those who 
travel extensively in Vietnam are forced to pay toll to the Binh 
Xuyen officer for the privilege of using roads constructed and main- 
tained by the national government. With its private army consist- 
ing of about five thousand soldiers and policemen, the Binh Xuyen 
control much of the financial interests of Saigon in close league with 
French authorities. 

The dilemma which the sects must face is that which is posed by 
the absolute necessity of national unity in opposing Communism, on 
the one hand, and the loss of religious influence and political power 
through the surrender of their armies to central control, on the other 
hand. This raises the question as to whether the “religious” sects 
which have been springing up in recent years in Vietnam are essen- 
tially a religious or political phenomenon and whether they are 
strong enough to maintain themselves on a purely religious basis. 
It must be remembered that the religious movements have flourished 
as part of a nationalistic struggle built, however, on a foundation of 
traditional animism and Buddhism. The problem faced by the 
sectarian leaders is parallel to the struggle of the Christian Church 
in submitting to the condition of separation of Church and state and 
the principle of voluntarism. It is quite conceivable that if Premier 
Diem is able to gain control of the independent factions, it will pro- 
vide the test as to whether the Hoa Haos and the Cao Dais represent 
a really genuine religious strength beyond the traditional diffusion 
of Buddhism. Already religious “purist’’ groups have been organ- 
ized within the Hoa Hao sect for the specific purpose of advancing 
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the religious meaning of their faith stripped of political considera- 
tions. 

Although Christianity was introduced to Indochina as early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century by the Portuguese, the most notable 
advances have been accomplished by the French. By 1800 the Ro- 
man Catholic community numbered 300,000, and today there are 
more than 1,500,000 converts. Although there is no uniform pat- 
tern, the tendency has been for Roman Catholics to follow a social 
arrangement of Corpus Christianum in which a given area is solidly 
Catholic in a religious and political unity. In recent years the strug- 
gle against Communism has, therefore, taken the form of a crusade, 
with Bishops directing their Christian armies. One cannot return 
from Indochina without concluding that the Middle Ages are yet 
with us. Because of the religio-political character of Catholicism in 
Vietnam, Premier Diem as a Roman Catholic is frequently suspected 
of extending Catholic power through his office on a national scale. 
That he is actually devoted to the principles of democratic freedom 
is seldom doubted, however, by those who know him as a student of 
American political institutions during his visit to United States sev- 
eral years ago. 

Protestant Christianity came to Indochina in recent years in spite 
of French opposition. With the exception of a small Swiss Brethren 
mission founded in 1902 and a recent work of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, the evangelical enterprise consists of the work of the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance, which has a thriving Church of 23,000 
members despite the dislocations of war and economic distress. ‘The 
work of the Christian and Missionary Alliance has been limited 
largely to evangelism. At the present time, however, this mission 
is co-operating in a refugee relief program which adds a new dimen- 
sion to its traditional approach. Recent events have opened the 
eyes of the Vietnamese Church to the possibilities of social outreach. 


Iil 


Few chapters of history are more pathetic than those which de- 
scribe the struggle of the Indochinese for political independence. 
French colonialism, which is about eighty years old, can claim credit 
for the maintenance of order, for establishment of a fine university 
at Hanoi, and the intricate drainage and canal system in the Red 
River delta. However, the evidences of altruism and identification 
with the people have been smothered by a history which includes 
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forced labor, indiscriminate retaliation, and the persistent refusal of 
French colonial policy to contemplate the end of French rule. In 
spite of continuous negotiation since 1949, France has only in recent 
months convinced these proud people that an unconditional freedom 
is actually intended. The French have failed to understand the psy- 
chology of Vietnamese nationalism. An occasional retort heard at 
the sidewalk cafés on Rue Catinet in Saigon is, ‘““We were not hard 
enough.” French colonial policy has been a combination of indi- 
vidual heroism and collective stupidity. Particularly pathetic are 
the volunteers of the French Foreign Legion, many of them bearing 
tribal scars of the Moroccan Negro, some of them German mer- 
cenaries who have fought for years with no hope of personal advan- 
tage in what seemed to most of them to be a senseless war. 

But the tragedy of Indochina is not to be laid entirely at the door 
of France. Other nations shared in the critical decisions imme- 
diately following World War II when the Allied Command in Eu- 
rope decided that France should return to Indochina. With France 
unable to resume immediate control of the country, it was the Brit- 
ish who policed Saigon until the French came to take over. What 
the Allies failed to realize was the intensity of nationalist feelings 
against imperialism which had developed during the Japanese occu- 
pation. ‘There was a real ignorance of the people themselves and 
their will and ability to resist. It must be remembered that at one 
time the Viet Minh represented a comprehensive Vietnamese resist- 
ance to colonialism. Although Ho Chi Minh has from the very be- 
ginning followed the straight Communist line, it must be remem- 
bered that the Viet Minh once contained strong non-Communist 
elements including a number of Roman Catholics. During the war, 
Ho Chi Minh co-operated with the U. S. Air Force in the rescue of 
downed fliers in the jungles of South China and Indochina. There 
is reason to believe that if measures had been taken to grant inde- 
pendence in 1946, even under the leadership of the Viet Minh, the 
outcome might have been more salutary in terms of the world strug- 
gle against Communism. 

This leads to the observation that during the past fifty years Indo- 
china has been sealed off from the world to such an extent that a 
mutual exchange of ideas has been blocked. Isolationism has been 
a deliberate policy of administration. The consequence of this pol- 
icy is that Vietnamese political leadership has been narrowly limited 
in outlook and, in fact, much of the present leadership has developed 
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clandestinely in the jungles or in prison. Possibly the most signifi- 
cant change of the past two years is the opening of the doors of the 
nation to world influences. It is interesting to speak with leaders of 
the refugees who ask not for food and housing but for books on politi- 
cal philosophy, modern texts of engineering, and Protestant religion. 


IV 


An encouraging development has been the effect upon the Viet- 
namese of the immediate response of private and official agencies to 
the suffering of the refugees. It has awakened them to a feeling of 
social responsibility and moral necessity. ‘There have been a num- 
ber of cases of voluntary land reform. ‘The sympathetic understand- 
ing of American sailors which resulted in the distribution of small 
gifts created a sentiment of good will far in excess of the value of 
the gifts themselves. Likewise, the residents of Saigon were shocked 
as they saw wives of American officers and diplomatic officials stand- 
ing by the hour under the tropical sun offering each refugee a can 
of CARE milk, rice cakes, and a cup of cold water. ‘The fact that a 
cup of cold water spoke whereas some of the larger and more imper- 
sonal, though more necessary, welfare operations went unnoticed 
suggests the importance of personal identification with the people as 
a qualification of effective aid. Today there is an unparalleled op- 
portunity in Vietnam for a Christian witness by such agencies as 
Church World Service and the Mennonite Central Committee in so 
far as the government has given private initiative a free hand in the 
emergency situation. 

Despite the complexity of the situation, there is reason to hope 
that many adjustments which were made in our Western world over 
a period of several centuries in terms of democratic society will be 
made in Vietnam over a relatively short period of time. The Pre- 
mier, who has been frequently criticized for his administrative rigid- 
ity, nevertheless has the advantage of a record of consistent national- 
ism, moral uprightness, and deep sincerity. There is evidence of a 
growing awareness among thinking Vietnamese that their newly 
gained freedom brings responsibility and the struggle against Com- 
munism must be fought on the level of moral and spiritual founda- 
tions. Seldom has history pressed upon a small nation such a mo- 
mentous task to be accomplished in so short a time. In hope itself 
lies the hope of Vietnam. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF HINDUISM 
A Survey of Hindu Religious History from 1800-1950 


By Paut Davip DEVANANDAN 


I. THE EssENTIALS OF HINDUISM 


INDUISM is described as a religion without a creed. In fact, 
H many thoughtful Hindus take great pride in this claim. 
The sanatana dharma, the “beginningless and endless faith” 
of Hinduism, they maintain, is a religion for all times. For it in- 
cludes all types of religion—primitive animism, popular polytheism, 
pietistic theism, philosophic monism, and even agnostic mysticism. 
Hinduism is in fact a generic name for a family of religions, all of 
which, however apparently contradictory, accept four basic assump- 
tions which together constitute what is really the foundational creed 
of pan-Hinduism, the sanatana dharma. ‘These four affirmations are 
generally accepted by every Hindu, whether unlettered peasant or 
sophisticated intellectual. Briefly stated these axioms are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Ultimate Reality is essentially unknowable. This religious 
agnosticism may be doctrinally formulated in various ways, but in 
every case it also affirms the undeniable fact of Ultimate Reality, 
which in some way is also regarded as one’s own real self. We may, 
however, know God: but partially, never as he is. The “lower’’ 
forms of Hinduism hold that we experience him in many “mani- 
festations,”” some even violently grotesque and seemingly malign; all 
of which are partially true, none wholly true. 

(2) No one theological formulation about the nature of Ultimate 
Reality can claim absolute validity. All religions are equally true 
and equally false; the exclusive claims of any one religion cannot be 
regarded as valid. Hinduism, therefore, permits no creed which 
states in an uncompromising formula: ‘““This accept, if you want to 
be a Hindu.” On the contrary, it says with easy tolerance: “Believe 
what you think you should about Ultimate Reality. As many peo- 
ple, so many interpretations of God. None of them is wholly true.” 
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(3) Since all religions are only partially true, it is possible that if 
one accepts many different interpretations of God and Reality, be- 
lieving in the essential truths for which they separately stand, the 
sum-total of partial truths will certainly be more than the partial 
truth affirmed by any one religion. The non-Hindu cannot quite 
understand this tendency to what he calls ‘“‘syncretism.”” But to the 
Hindu such selective grouping of religious fundamentals is valid, 
since by such a process one stands to gain by the collective religious 
experience of many saints of God. 

(4) Hinduism recognizes the right of every Hindu to accept and 
practice whatever way of life he may find useful to his mode of think- 
ing and his peculiar social circumstances. ‘This strange blend of a 
religious pragmatism and a religious individualism, however, en- 
forces one limitation. A man is free to say, ““This I believe, and 
this I don’t.” But if he were to say, “What I believe is wholly true 
and what I do not believe is totally false,” then his religious outlook 
is un-Hindu, even anti-Hindu. He forthwith ceases to be a Hindu; 
he cannot be called a Hindu; he is a renegade. 

The renaissance of Hinduism, however manifested, whether 
through a revival of orthodoxy or a reorganization of the social fab- 
ric of the Caste, or through a restatement of theological formulations, 
is invariably inspired by the rediscovery and renewed affirmation of 
these four basic assumptions. ‘This is a point which is not fully ap- 
preciated, even by Hindus. 

It is not difficult now to see why Hinduism, with such a creedal 
core, assumes such varied forms in the area of what may be described 
as the Cultus. Variations in Hinduism are really in the Cult, and 
these variations are all accepted with easy tolerance and generous 
accommodation which can be quite puzzling to a non-Hindu. Re- 
surgent “movements” within Hinduism, therefore, are by no means 
startling to Hindus; they attract no special attention, unless in such 
“movements” the basic creedal affirmations are involved either by 
way of a reformation or a reaffirmation. But in no case, the basic 
Hindu doctrine that the essential nature of Reality is unknowable 


was laid in question. 


Il. Impact oF MODERN THOUGHT ON ANCIENT HINDUISM 


Many changes have taken place in the cultural area of the life of 
the Hindus as a consequence of their contact with the alien culture 
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of their conquerors. In the early period uncritical admiration of 
the West led many Hindus slavishly to imitate Western ways. In 
more recent times with almost open denunciation of foreign ways 
there has been an even more widespread adoption of Western stand- 
ards of living and patterns of social conduct. But such changes have 
not in any way affected the real Hindu basis of our culture. The 
conflict between the two has not been really faced at a deeper level 
and fought out in the open and with full awareness. What has hap- 
pened is an uncritical super-imposition of the new set of ideas and 
practices on the old inherited pattern of life. This is India’s tradi- 
tional way of dealing with the new. It remains to be seen whether 
this characteristically Hindu solution will eventually succeed. 

Almost radical changes in the social institutions of Hindus which 
relate to the Hindu way of life have been effected within the last 
century, without, however, altering the Hindu view of life, its basic 
creedal foundations. Beginning with the days of Ram Mohun Roy 
(1772-1833) down to the period of Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) 
reform movements in Hinduism have been mainly in four directions: 
the removal of caste restrictions on social intercourse, as in inter- 
marriage and inter-dining; the emancipation of Hindu women from 
social customs in regard to marriage and enforced widowhood, the 
devadasi system and the like; the abolition of the disabilities of the 
outcaste, especially that of “‘untouchability”; and, the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the individualistic conception of the family as against 
the customary joint-family system. Fundamentally, all these changes 
came in consequence of the new system of education, the introduc- 
tion of industrial economy, the general trend towards urbanization, 
and modern methods of quick transport. The new fashion was the 
badge of the city-dwelling, English-educated Hindu. Rural culture 
was for a long time untouched by these innovations, until Gandhiji 
appeared on the scene, and today village life is also being visibly pen- 
etrated by these new ideas. 

Three different attitudes in regard to the new practices have pre- 
vailed in Hindu thinking since the early nineteenth century: (1) 
these new practices should be reconciled with traditional faith, and, 
in order to do that, the latter should be modified; (2) these new prac- 
tices need not be reconciled with ancestral faith because they do not 
conflict with it; in fact, they are implicit in Hindu traditional theory; 
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(3) these new practices are essentially contradictory to the traditional 
faith, and, therefore, if the one is accepted the other must be rejected. 
The entire trend of resurgent Hinduism may be considered as being 
conditioned, in varying degrees, by these different attitudes. 

The impact of the environment was felt in the area of the Cultus 
as well. What was laid in question there referred to Hindu forms 
of worship, especially the more distinctly religious observances which 
were ritualistic. The main issue was “idol-worship.”” On the one 
hand, this gave the misleading impression that Hindus worshipped 
sticks and stones, on the other it looked as if the Hindus were poly- 
theists. Both these charges the Hindu reformers wanted to contra- 
dict. From the days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy to Gandhiji this was 
the predominant intention of many reform movements. In some 
cases it led to a strongly theistic interpretation of Hindu worship, 
in others to a pronouncedly monistic (Vedantic) explanation, while 
among a third group it became associated with a radical humanistic 
view which denied the value of all religious observances. 

Another factor in the environment was the evangelistic work of 
Christian Missions. ‘The steadily increasing number of converts en- 
tering the Christian Church stung Hinduism to the quick. Hindu 
religious leaders felt called on to show that: (a) Christianity’s “intol- 
erant” claim to be wholly true was unfounded; (b) Christianity had 
nothing to offer which Hindus themselves did not possess; and that 
(c) in fact Christians would do well to learn from Hinduism what 
essential religion is and what it involves. 

All this raised questions which directly affected the Hindu creed. 
It was the creed that needed to be revived and defended said some, 
while others maintained that it should be restated and interpreted. 
In either case the intention was to prevent “‘conversion”’ to other 
faiths by showing the folly and futility of such procedure, and to 
make possible the re-acceptance of such “converts” to the Hindu fold 
through some sort of a ritual of recovery. Note that the intention 
was not to convert non-Hindus, however, since that would contradict 
the Hindu position regarding “conversion” in general. Besides, this 
new defense of the Hindu creed was to be supported by radical 
changes in both its cultus and culture, and by adequate explanations 
(apologia) for the practices and beliefs characteristic of the Hindu 
religious outlook. 
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III. THeistic MOVEMENTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


These were the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj. To these 
must be added the religious revival associated with the Gandhian 
Movement of more recent days. They claim that essential Hindu- 
ism is theistic, implying that the Ultimate Reality of the Sanatana 
creed is “personal,” the Object of worship, the author of all creation. 
In Gandhism, however, the additional emphasis is placed upon the 
Vaishnavite view that God is a God of “grace,” a present source of 
strength and inspiration to the bhakta in prayer and disciplined liv- 
ing. ‘The origin of this modern theism is due to the anxiety to vin- 
dicate Hinduism against the charge that it is polytheistic, idolatrous, 
pantheistic, and legalistic. But in no case does it take the position 
that the theistic view of Reality alone is valid. This is a character- 
istic Hindu theism, which is in fundamental accord with the basic 
Upanishadic conception of Reality, although at various times it 
claims to be rationalistic and denies the inspired authority of Scrip- 
ture (Ram Mohun Roy and Debendranath Tagore) tends to be fan- 
tastically syncretistic and dogmatic (Keshab Chander Sen); and ac- 
quires a socio-ethical quality of rare personal devotion (Mahatma 
Gandhi). In every case, however, the theistic movements aimed at 
reform of worship: simple ritual, no idol worship, no priestcraft, no 
temples, and congregational rather than individual worship, in which 
prayer was given primary place. Moreover, all of them stood out 
against caste, child marriage, enforced widowhood, and “untoucha- 
bility,” and found religious justification for their point of view. 


Difference between the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj 


One main point of difference between the Arya Samaj and the 
Brahmo Samaj was that the former regarded the Vedas (the Rig Veda 
in particular) as the final scriptural authority, while the latter was 
inclined to consider the theistic Upanishads as the most helpful sup- 
port for their views. Gandhian theism, on the other hand, was in- 
spired by the Bhagavad Gita, also his “tolerance” of other faiths as 
well as his opposition to ‘‘conversion.” Unlike the Brahmos, the 
Aryas were violently opposed to other non-Hindu faiths and sought 
to recover by the shuddhi rite those who had left Hinduism to join 
other faiths. Also, the Aryas were militantly opposed to all western 
culture, being parochially Hindu, while the Brahmos tended to be 
cosmopolitan and Westernized. 
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If the Arya theism tended to be orthodox and Brahmo theism 
sought to be “liberal’’ and advanced, Gandhian theism maintained 
the middle-of-the-way position characteristic of the Hindu outlook. 
In fact, both the Arya Samaj and Brahmo Samaj became spent forces 
when Gandhi appeared on the scene, because the religious national- 
ism of the Arya Samaj and the zeal for social reform of the Brahmo 
Samaj were absorbed in the Gandhian movement. The residual re- 
ligious reform emphasis may be briefly stated as consisting in a rec- 
ognition once again (since the days of Ramanuja) of the tenability 
of theism as sanatana dharma (i.e., orthodox). 


Hindu Conception of Theism 


But this theism is a characteristically Hindu theism. It does not 
unequivocally repudiate the monistic position of Advaita. So that 
is still holds (in the back of its mind, which is most dangerous!) that 
there is ‘‘a higher reality in the light of which even God fades out.” 
It fights shy of attributing the characteristic of ‘“‘personality” to God, 
because the essence of personality, in the Hindu view, is what makes 
for humanity and individuality. Consequently Hindu theism in 
modern Hindu thought is not able to furnish an adequate religious 
dynamic and justification for morality, although it is now anxious 
to stress social and individual ethics. It still thinks of ethics as de- 
fined by certain rules, essentially man-made. ‘That is the reason for 
the glut of “social legislation’”’ in the new Indian Republic, and the 
fundamental misunderstanding of the ethic of the Sermon on the 
Mount in Gandhian thinking, for instance. 

This theism is essentially a philosophic, rather than a religious 
theism, because it seeks to combine the sectarian emphases of Vaish- 
navite, Saivite, and the Neo-Vedantic schools of thought, without 
denying them separate existence and integrity as different systems. 
Consequently, in the consuming desire to be inclusive and “toler- 
ant” (as sanatana dharma), this Indian theism speaks with uncer- 
tainty on purposive creation and ultimate destiny of man and uni- 
verse; responsible existence and the absolute nature of morality; 
incarnation and revelation in terms of dynamic intervention and 
self-disclosure of God Himself; and the significance of ‘‘true com- 
munity” in terms of social justice, personal values, and material 
goods. But, on the credit side, it must be stated that these theistic 
reformers from Ram Mohun Roy down to Mahatma Gandhi have 
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definitely diverted the even course of Hinduism by raising certain 
fundamental issues. Some of these are: Is Caste integral to the 
Hindu creed? Why should the woman have equal rights with man? 
What is the end of justice in human society, from the standpoint of 
social, economic and political relations among people, and how does 
it bear on religion? What is the meaning of history and how does it 
concern human destiny? All these questions lead to ultimates, and 
it is not surprising that Hindu theistic movements fade out of the 
picture because of the growing conviction that when questions about 
Reality are raised the answer of the Hindu should be either in terms 
of the Vedanta (and the four basic assumptions of the Hindu creed) 
or the Nastika (lit., “‘it-is-not-ness”) view of a Secularism which or- 
ganizes its thinking and living as apart from and without any refer- 
ence to a reality which may or may not be. This is the essential dif- 
ference between the viewpoint of two representative Hindus today 
such as Sri C. Rajagopalachari and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


IV. NEo-VEDANTA MOVEMENTS OF MorE RECENT TIMES 


We turn next to the neo-Vedanta Movements. Beginning in the 
somewhat crude form in which the neo-Vedanta was originally 
expounded by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-1886), this trend 
passes through three phases in its later history: the missionary in- 
vasion of the Western world and reform through organized activity 
in India led by Swami Vivekananda (1863-1900); the mystic claim 
of possible self-realization of the “super man” through integral Yoga 
in his Sakti Ashram by Sri Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1951); and the 
brilliant exposition of the message of the Vedanta made thrustingly 
relevant to our confused modern world as universally applicable, 
intellectually acceptable, and practically tenable by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan (b. 1888). 

From its early beginnings this Movement tended to be both de- 
fensive and apologetic. It was not willing to concede that Hindu- 
ism was radically defective (as the theistic movements and the impact 
of the new environmental forces seemed to imply). Ramakrishna 
himself held that Hinduism according to the Vedanta stood for: 
(1) mystic self-culture; (2) a conception of truth and value which 
was beyond what determined this material world of time and space; 
(3) what was good and valuable in all religions, for they can all serve 
the common end of self-realization. Ramakrishna was not a sys- 
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tematic thinker; he was primarily a devout yogin who exercised 
considerable influence on the youth of his day because he demon- 
strated in his life what religious living involved and resulted in. 
His message would probably have disappeared with him had it not 
been for one of his young disciples, Vivekananda. It was he who 
organized the group of enthusiasts that had come under the spell of 
Paramahamsa, and set about a systematic exposition and revival of 
the Vedanta. 


Swami Vivekananda’s Defense of Vedanta 


Three characteristic emphases in Vivekananda’s interpretation 
may be noted, which are in fact not to be found in Ramakrishna’s 
teachings. One is the claim that the spiritual is the ultimately real, 
and therefore the material things of this world, however good and 
useful, should not be invested with final value. ‘This was the error 
of Western culture, and the Vedanta should, therefore, recover 
Hindu spirituality and protect Indian culture from being submerged 
by the materialism of the West and its sciences, and the Vedanta 
should be proclaimed to the people of the West to save them from 
the disaster that their materialism is inevitably bringing on them. 
Secondly, Hindus should nevertheless bestir themselves in matters 
of social reform, education, raising standards of living, promoting 
schemes for public health, national well-being and the like. For 
the Vedanta does not rule out active social service and humani- 
tarianism. In fact, the Vedanta provides the right religious moti- 
vation for service. In the third place, the essential teachings of the 
Vedanta (which is real Hinduism) ought to be correctly expounded 
and defended against misinformed criticism. The Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions (1896) gave Vivekananda an opportunity which 
he turned to advantage. It also marked the beginning of a new 
phase in the history of the Reform Movements in Hinduism. The 
Vedanta had a message for the world. To make that message ac- 
ceptable certain evils in Hindu society, and religious thought had 
to be corrected. 


Sri Arobindo Ghose and “Integral Yoga” 


Sri Arobindo Ghose, on the other hand, was inclined to stress the 
dynamic nature of Reality. The eternal Sakti was the creative urge 
of God, “‘a self-expressive force capable of infinite variation in phe- 
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nomenon and form and endlessly enjoying the delight of that vari- 
ation.” This Brahman who becomes all this creation, and yet in- 
finitely transcends it, is not a will-less cause aloof from this creation. 
He is active in the cosmic process, which is a double movement of 
“ascent”’ (from the lower to a higher order of being) and of “‘descent”’ 
(a downward movement of Reality erupting into the creative process 
to help the upward movement). In this “synthetic philosophy” of 
Sri Arobindo, life was regarded as “a passage to the infinite and a 
discipline for spiritual perfection.” By the practice of what he 
called “‘integral yoga,’ Arobindo maintained that man can attain 
the status of “super-man.” At first this process is recognized by 
“descents, eruptions, messages, or revelations of a superior power.” 
Then begins a stage of shuddhi when the “intermixture” of lower 
(lesser) mind is progressively eliminated, and finally siddhi, “the final 
stage when supermind occupies and supermentalizes the whole be- 
ing and turns even the vital and physical sheaths into moulds of it- 
self, responsive, subtle and instinct with its powers. Man then be- 
comes wholly the super-man.”’ 

Obviously this emphasis in Aurobindo’s thought is an attempt to 
suggest a much-needed integration between “Eastern Religion and 
Western Thought” (to use a significant title of one of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s books). Sri Arobindo was himself a strange product of 
Western and Eastern culture, and he represented in himself the new 
urge in twentieth century India, not merely to reconcile the (spir- 
itual) values of the East with the (material) values of the West, but 
in some way to integrate them and evolve a new synthesis of uni- 
versal significance, of value to all mankind. He saw in essential 
Vedanta, interpreted as “synthetic philosophy” and “integral yoga’’ 
an ecumenical Hinduism, both as an acceptable system of metaphys- 
ics and as a religious scheme of salvation through self-realization. 


Dr. §. Radhakrishnan and Neo-Hinduism 

Man, according to Radhakrishnan, is a self-conscious being whose 
individuality should not be considered as absolute. In the final 
analysis, man is destined to find “release” from his sense of indi- 
viduality, and consequent misunderstanding of his true divine worth, 
in God-consciousness. In the present existence, every individual 
human being is organically related to his environment, and he should 
work for “‘social harmony.” 
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The challenge of the hour is the creation of a “world community” 
in which religion has an important part to play. The various reli- 
gious cultures of the world have each its distinctive contribution to 
make in this common endeavor. The Graeco-Roman world has its 
rationalistic, humanistic, and authoritarian emphases to give; the 
Hebrew-Christian stress on moral idealisms, a personal God, and an 
“other-worldly” hope should be accepted; and the Hindu insistence 
on the “Mystic’’ element in faith, on an “undwelling” God, and 
above all, on tolerance is the Eastern contribution. 

A second feature of Radhakrishnan’s writings is the element of 
apologetics for Hinduism. For one thing, the charge of other- 
worldliness is a misunderstanding of the positive contention of Hin- 
duism that, in the final analysis, man is not of this natural order, 
and that he should seek to transcend the empirical world. The 
Hindu view of the world is therefore expressed in two basic doc- 
trines: Maya and Lila. Maya is not “illusion” wherein moral en- 
deavor is laid in question. Space and time may not be ultimately 
real, but they represent a “phase” of Reality. Maya implies that 
this world of experience is a mixture of truth and illusion, a complex 
of the eternal and temporal, positing an element of indeterminism 
in the world process which demands choice in human conduct, thus 
making life in the here and now worth living. Similarly, the doc- 
trine of Lila does not deny God as Creator, but that as Creator, he 
is like an artist or a poet whose nature it is to create. So that the 
world is indeed an “expression” of God, in which eternal values are 
implicit. What men call “purpose” and “meaning” and the like in 
creation are what we make of the cosmic side of the picture of crea- 
tion, not of the “divine” side which, at best, can only be an ‘“‘expres- 
sion” of God. 

Similarly, what is described as the “non-ethical’’ character of Hin- 
duism is another serious misunderstanding. The Hindu view of 
salvation here is “‘Self-realization,” that is, coming to have true knowl- 
edge of oneself as the Self. Moksha is not the result of moral growth. 
It is more than ethics, but that does not amount to saying that Hin- 
duism places no value on ethics at all. Morality is undoubtedly a 
preliminary means; it is not the end. For to have attained self-reali- 
zation is to have gone beyond good and evil; and that does not mean 
that it is a matter of indifference whether one is good or bad in the 
here and now! It does mean that ethics is conditioned by man’s 
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humanity, and not by his truly divine nature, which is the Hindu 
contention. 

The third wrong view of Hindu fundamentals is due to the errone- 
ous exposition of moksha as escape from this world. Seeking for 
deliverance from this world is not to run away from the duties and 
privileges which life on earth involves. The Hindu ideal is not 
withdrawal from life and passive resignation to contemporary events. 
What it does preach is ‘“‘detachment’’ and not “‘renunciation,”’ self- 
disciplined activity and not just inactivity. So that the “escape’’ is 
from a “self-centered life” of selfish desires, when all work is done 
as to eternity. “Thus man attains true freedom (not “‘escape’’), “free 
from the bonds of finitude, and yet lives in the world to co-operate 
with God and to help others also to become free.” 

Nevertheless, Radhakrishnan sees the imperative need in modern 
Hindu in India to strike out on more courageous lines of advance 
in religious reform. But first, he would maintain that reform is 
not revolution, in the sense that it produces wholesale changes, mak- 
ing things over completely and differently. Reform, he holds, is 
based on and related to the past. So he would build on the founda- 
tions of the Vedanta. The Hindu dharma is not changeless; it may 
be beginningless and endless, but in space and time it is open to 
change; it should change. And in our modern times, with the break- 
down of traditional social-patterns, we need to develop new institu- 
tional safeguards to protect individual freedom, human dignity, and 
social justice. Because, in the third place (as he argues in his Kamala 
Lectures) the universe we live in is not “aimless,” and spiritual per- 
fection is attained under conditions of human freedom. Therefore, 
Hindus must work out a practical program of reform, realistically 
recognizing the actual conditions of modern life, aiming at the over- 
throw of prevailing “communalism” and all rigid social and ritual- 
istic regulations of traditional orthodoxy. It all comes down, finally, 
to the need for a new social ethic in modern Hinduism which will 
effect reform of religious ritual, marriage-laws, the status of women, 
untouchability and so forth. 
































V. MOVEMENTS OF REVOLT REPUDIATING HINDU CLAIMS 










In more recent times, however, some movements have carried the 
revolt to the extent of repudiating the fundamentals of Hinduism. 
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Three noticeable tendencies in this direction may be cited as exam- 
ples. First would be the growing secularist movement which has 
never really become organized as such, though it has come to exer- 
cise a profound influence especially on the educated Hindus who 
live in the larger cities. Here the attitude is more one of passive 
indifference to religion than of active denial of its claims. Modern 
Indian secularism does not go out of its way to construct a polemic 
to disprove the extravagances of Hindu spiritualism, but totally ig- 
noring its claims, it seeks to encourage the “emancipated” Hindu 
intellectual to live in the conviction that what matters is to make the 
most of here and now in terms of material goods and earthly joys, 
for oneself and for others. This philosophy of life is not new to 
Hinduism. We hear of the charvakas and lokayatas even as early 
as the days of Gotama Buddha. But they obviously never ceased to 
be Hindus. Nor would the modern Hindu secularist deny that he 
is a Hindu by culture! 

In the case of the Indian Communist the position is different. For 
himself he repudiates all religion, but for others, the Indian Com- 
munist would say, it may still have to be conceded, at any rate, fora 
while. Nevertheless the fact remains that wherever Communism 
spreads in India it steadily undermines faith in Hinduism through 
subtle propaganda, if not by open repudiation. The standard of 
revolt is raised by both groups of the Dravida Kazhagam in South 
India, with open defiance and even some show of violence. ‘The 
Kazhagam repudiates Hinduism because it is calculated to perpetu- 
ate Brahman supremacy and imposes an alien Aryan culture and 
Sanskritic tradition on the Tamils. The Kazhagam would want all 
the Tamil religious classics to be reinstated as the primary source of 
scriptural authority; it would want the Brahman priests and their 
vedic rituals to be discarded; it would urge that the entire fabric of 
contemporary society be completely changed so that social prestige, 
economic strength and political influence are taken away from Aryan 
Brahmans and given back to the Dravidian non-Brahmans, if neces- 
sary by violent revolution. ‘This movement claims to be primarily 
a cultural movement, but in Hinduism so much of culture has been 
mixed up with religion that in the attempt to unravel the Dravidian 
element from the Aryan element in Hindu culture, there has come 
about a violent opposition to Brahmanic Hinduism (which is Upani- 
shadic in origin) by non-Brahman enthusiasts whose religion is Pu- 
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ranic by tradition. What should be noted here is that in every case, 
whether in secularism, Communism, or in such movements as the 
Dravida Kazhagam, the reform forces spring from motives that find 
origin and support from ideas contrary to Hindu fundamentals. 
Consequently these movements are organized as apart from and in 
opposition to Hinduism in general and certain particular aspects of 
its beliefs and practices in particular. 


VI. NATIONAL EMPHASIS ON CULTURAL REVIVAL 


All these various religious movements of recent times in India are 
nevertheless part of the total resurgence of Hinduism. In whatever 
form it manifests itself, there is no doubt that this new self-conscious- 
ness is the consequence of a felt need to bring the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the ancient Hindu dharma into line with the demands of the 
new world. In any case, this resurgence is closely bound up with 
the nationalist movement which has dominated the outlook of the 
Indian peoples ever since the dawn of the twentieth century. This 
nationalism itself was very much influenced by the “liberalism” of 
the West, with its emphasis on human values, its scientific rationalism 
and its concern for social reform. 

The nationalist movement in its early phases was motivated by the 
desire to gain freedom from the alien British raj. The forces of 
Hindu religion, in all its forms, are also persuaded to lend support 
to the nationalist cause with the consequence that, on the one hand, 
there is more conscious awareness of loyalty to the ancestral faith, 
and, on the other, an anxiety to make its claims worthy of the new 
age. The resurgence of Hinduism has been provoked further by 
three other causes: one is the evangelistic work of Christian missions 
and the steady growth of the Church and congregations of Indian 
Christians everywhere; the other is the consolidation of the Islamic 
element in the Indian population, under the Muslim League which 
finally resulted in the partition of the land and the formation of the 
new state of Pakistan; the third is the increasing trend towards “‘sec- 
ularism’’ which meant not merely a repudiation of Hindu orthodoxy 
but a breaking away from religion altogether. 

Since the achievement of freedom and the coming into being of 
the sovereign Republic of India the nationalist movement has en- 
tered another phase in its history. “The immediate concern is to give 
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positive meaning and content to India’s new-found freedom—not 
merely to be free from foreign domination, but free to be herself. 
To this end there has been a conscious attempt to revive and restate 
the culture of the Hindu people as furnishing the most effective 
rallying-ground for unity, and this necessarily involves going back 
to the Hindu religious heritage. Therefore, in spite of the na- 
tionalist’s commitment to the ideal of the secular state there is a 
revived consciousness of renewed loyalty to Hinduism as a philoso- 
phy of life, as the basis of the national culture. Hindu resurgence 
in the present period is consequently finding expression in a power- 
ful plea for a nation-wide, cultural renaissance. 

Especially since the declaration of Independence there has been 
a tendency to regard Indian culture as synonymous with the reli- 
gious practices of Hinduism. Consciously or unconsciously, those 
who wield authority seek to impose these outward forms of the re- 
ligion of the majority on others. ‘There have been instances, as in 
the case of the Tribal areas, where Government has by order re- 
quired Christians of tribal origin to observe the traditional religious 
practices of their ancestral faith. Hindu Government servants have 
been known to carry into their administrative duties a cultural or 
communal bias. The decorating of railway stations and public of- 
fices with pictures of Hindu gods and goddesses, official observance 
of Hindu festivals, the persistence of discrimination in favor of Hin- 
dus in appointments and awards of scholarships are also cases in 
point. 

The Hindu assumption that all religions are true in different ways 
leading to the same goal is claimed to be the true basis of tolerance. 
But actually this belief (which, of course, anyone is free to hold) has 
given rise to an attitude of intolerance towards those who are con- 
vinced of the uniqueness of their faith and feel impelled to preach 
and propagate it. Propagation is regarded as a denial of the equal- 
ity of all religions, equality meaning the sufficiency of each religion 
for man’s deed. Religious liberty is thus conceived of as no more 
than sufferance or tolerance while it is actually a much more posi- 
tive concept. When those in power who subscribe to these views, 
deliberately or unconsciously enforce them with official authority 
and allow their policies to be moulded by such a religious concept, 
it jeopardizes the secular democratic ideal to which the Indian gov- 
ernment is constitutionally committed. 
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Tendency Towards “Communalism” 

A more aggressive claim of Hinduism to be the national religion 
of India is seen in the teaching of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 
The Mahasabha is perhaps the most influential Hindu communal 
organization today. It stands for the preservation of Hindu ortho- 
doxy and the establishment of a Hindu State in India in which the 
interests of Hinduism are to determine the political and social pro- 
grams. The Mahasabha is a reactionary movement and is financed 
and promoted by great landowners, wealthy merchants and others 
of the class of fanatical Hindus. Another group allied to the Ma- 
hasabha is the R.S.S. (Rashtriya Swayamseva Sangh—National Service 
Organization) which is a militant body aiming at the establishment 
of Hindu India. According to the Mahasabhites and the R.S.S., the 
policy of non-violence advocated by Mahatma Gandhi had weakened 
Hinduism. After the assassination of Gandhi by one of its members, 
the R.S.S. has been declared unlawful, and the Mahasabha decided to 
dissociate itself from all political activities. It is highly improbable 
that a Hindu communalistic organization will as such play any im- 
portant role in Indian politics, but its influence may, however, be 
felt more strongly in the realm of religion and culture than in active 
party politics. But the fact remains that even where there is not 
much support for the political parties representing Hindu ortho- 
doxy, we find people supporting the idea of preserving Hinduism 
as the national religion. 

With this end in view active steps are taken by some Hindu lead- 
ers to proclaim the Hindu dogma that all religions are equally true, 
and that no religion should claim to be the only hope of salvation. 
Also people of other faiths in India are discouraged from making 
any “converts” to their religion. The attitude of the Mahasabhites, 
and the members of the R.S.S. is definitely antagonistic to Christian 
evangelism. They are prepared to tolerate any non-Indian reli- 
gion only as a sect within Hinduism. Within the last year two or- 
ganizations, the Bharat Adamjati Sevak Sangh (National Society for 
Service among aboriginal tribes), and the Dharam Raksha Sangh 
(Society to safeguard the Faith) have been formed to oppose mis- 
sionary activity in India, and it is significant that the President of 
the Dharam Raksha Sangh is the President of the Indian Republic, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

Naturally, such resurgent forms of Hinduism take special note 
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of the work of Christian evangelists. Recent pronouncements by 
Hindu nationalist leaders have given reasonable cause for concern 
to Christians in India about the future of their faith and the free- 
dom of the Church to carry on its missionary work. ‘The limitation 
put on the meaning of religious liberty by the Hindu dogma of 
“equality of all religions,” and the failure to recognize the distinc- 
tive content of different religions is at the root of the opposition to 
Christian evangelism. The right to propagation, for one reason, is 
objected to out of the fear that it may result in the numerical weak- 
ening of the Hindu majority and eventuate in their losing political 
power. But it is also true that by restraining the right to propagate 
other religions in India, the essential teaching of Vedanta is upheld 
and established as the true basis of universal religion. Thus the 
modern Hindu resurgence marks a new departure from orthodoxy 
in that it lays claim to be now a religion for all mankind. 

But this Neo-Hinduism is in many respects a Hinduism with a 
difference. ‘There are deep undercurrents at work which presage 
revolutionary changes in the entire texture of Hindu faith. For 
modern Hindu thought wants now to relate the rational emphases 
of the experimental and inductive scientific discipline of Western 
culture to the basic claim of experimental “knowledge” character- 
istic of Eastern emphasis on religious immediacy. It is really an 
attempt to relate science and religion, reason and revelation, ra- 
tionalism and mysticism. Secondly, the attempt is to integrate the 
dynamics of contemporary secularism, the recognition of this-worldly 
concerns of the realm of nature with the traditional Hindu insist- 
ence on the primacy and sole reality of the spiritual, the wholly 
other-world of the supersensual and supra-material, the realm of God 
(Brahma Loka). Dr. Radhakrishnan insists, for instance, on “‘a spir- 
ituality that is material.” The third point is that a new effort is 
made to redefine the nature of man in relation to the scheme of 
things. Essentially divine (a doctrine which Hinduism is not will- 
ing to abandon), in the final analysis identical with the eternal Brah- 
man, man is, nevertheless, of the world of nature, emerging out of 
and set in the context of the world of matter, destined to realize his 
true Self (modern theory of “evolution’’). Finally, there is the new 
urge to reintegrate the cultural values of traditional Hinduism. 
The impact of Western ideals has successfully disintegrated Hindu 
culture. Not that it has destroyed it, but that it has shattered it, 
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broken it into fragments, some of which have gone out of shape, 
as it were. The caste, the joint-family, the status of women, are a 
few instances in point. It is now impossible to piece them together, 
except on a new pattern, with a different motif as the principle of 
reintegration. ‘The task has become complicated by the fact that a 
similar tragedy has overtaken Western Culture! So this process of 
reintegration, it is realized, is not a parochial concern alone; it is a 
common task which has reference to a world culture, with possible 
local variations. 

He would be a rash man indeed who dares to predict what more 
lies in the future for a world religion such as Hinduism. _ Its renais- 
sant influence is already spread far and wide over the non-Hindu 
world. But one cannot resist the impulse of the faith that believes 
in a God who is also the Lord of history, and in a Creative Spirit that 
is ever at work in the world of men, redeeming it even in its present 
involvements and directing its course to the ultimate fulfilment of 
his purpose, that in all religious revival God is somehow at work. 
If that is indeed the faith of the Christian, it is well that Christians 
everywhere give serious thought to the resurgence of Hinduism 
today, and, in particular, reassess the nature of their evangelistic 
responsibility. 





THE RELIGION OF MARTIN BUBER 


By Ronatp GreGorR SMITH 


readers solely as the author of J and Thou (English translation 

of the German original of 1923, Edinburgh, 1937), and he was 
almost settling into the position of a one-book author. His name 
began to matter less than his invention, so to speak; and what he 
said in that short book began both to dominate and to express the 
spiritual climate of our time, in such a way that the categories of 
the book were used often without acknowledgement and therefore 
(we may suppose) without conscious appropriation. The “world 
of Thou,” the “world of It,” the significance of the “personal,” and 
of a “third way” through the extremes of choice in our time, began 
to be bandied about as the solitary and separated ultimates for our 
age and its problems. 

The influence of this one book has certainly been enormous, but 
in so far as that influence has been misdirected it has been due to 
the extent to which the book has been regarded as a solitary tour 
de force, almost like the lightning flash of a new revelation, a mirac- 
ulous flash because unrelated either to its author or to any previous 
situation. With any significant book such an uncritical acceptance 
is bound to open the way to misunderstanding; I and Thou is the 
more profoundly exposed to this danger in so far as it does represent 
a revolutionary convergence, and even coalescence, of several of the 
main streams of thought in our culture: the Jewish, the Christian, 
and what, for want of a better word, I should call sociological—con- 
cerning the being of man in society. All these streams may be de- 
tected in J and Thou; but it is in his later writings that Buber makes 
them explicit. Of these writings there is now a fine selection avail- 
able in English. 

The Jewish stream is represented by Mamre (Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press, 1946), Hasidism (Philosophical Library, New York, 1948 
—a more representative, fuller, and better translated volume than 
Mamre, and repeating in a revised form four of the essays given in 


Fee a long time Martin Buber was known to English-speaking 
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Mamre), Moses (East and West Library, Oxford, 1946), The Pro- 
phetic Faith (Macmillan, New York, 1949), Right and Wrong, an 
interpretation of some Psalms (SCM Press, London, 1952), and Good 
and Evil (Routledge, London, 1952). The Christian stream (but 
this is a question-begging description—of which more later) is rep- 
resented by Between Man and Man (Routledge, 1947) and Two 
Types of Faith (Routledge, 1951), though the relation to traditional 
Christianity can hardly be described as comfortable. The third 
stream, which is deeply involved in the anthropological problem, 
viewed not in isolation but viewed within the body politic and so- 
ciety, includes, again, Between Man and Man, Paths in Utopia, es- 
says in non-Marxist socialism (Routledge, 1949), and, most recently 
of all, Eclipse of God (Harpers, New York, 1952). 

But the streams meet; they have already met, they are a shining 
indissoluble unity, in J and Thou; and no real separation of them 
is possible. I have read an attempt by one well-meaning writer to 
show that the whole of Buber’s thought was capable of being sub- 
sumed under the traditional heads of Christian sacramental teach- 
ing; and no doubt there are other attempts to force his thought into 
one or other of the familiar or favorite strait jackets. Even Professor 
H. H. Farmer, who makes shrewd use of the I-Thou category in his 
little book on preaching (The Servant of the Word), and even Karl 
Heim in his God Transcendent, wish to have the benefits of Buber’s 
vitality without holding fast to his unity. For his thought is vital 
because it is not bound by a traditional presupposition, and there- 
fore by any conclusion reached already in one of the traditional 
streams. He launches out, and the bonds he feels and acknowl- 
edges, are not the bonds which give the theologians of the heterono- 
mies (to borrow Paul Tillich’s word) their security and their positive 
manner. Buber is more to be described (so far as such description 
serves at all) as a humanist, that is, as one concerned with what man 
is, in his being, in his being with other men, but also in his being 
with Transcendence, with the “eternal Thou.” Or if the intrusion 
of transcendence, of otherness (which is fundamental to Buber’s life- 
attitude), is too much for the term “humanist” to carry, then perhaps 
Tillich may again come to our aid by lending us the word “‘theono- 
mist.” ‘“Theonomy” (writes Tillich in The Protestant Era, British 
edition, p. 53) “is the answer to the question . . . concerning a re- 
ligious substance and an ultimate meaning of life and culture . . . 
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[it] unites the demand that everything relative become the vehicle 
of the absolute and the insight that nothing relative can ever become 
absolute itself.’’ In this sense Buber is a theonomist. 


I 


But it is in the merging of the streams and not in their separate- 
ness that a real approach to Buber’s thought becomes possible. In 
other words, the questions, Is Buber a Jew? or a Christian? or an iso- 
lated mystic, outcast by both traditions?—these questions do not 
reach the level at which Buber lives and expresses himself. 

I well remember the occasion of my last meeting with him, a meet- 
ing to which I had also invited a few other people. I began by say- 
ing that we who were gathered there were for the most part adher- 
ents, or at least heirs, of the Christian tradition, while he, Buber, 
sprang from the Jewish tradition. The crucial question lying be- 
tween us, therefore, seemed to me to be, what he thought of Jesus. 
When I had asked the question, its weight seemed to sink into the 
consciousness of us all; and the tragic history of the unfolding of 
the religion of Jesus in the world’s life overshadowed the silence. 
After a long pause Buber said, “That is an unreal question’; then 
—after some fully-deserved comments on the fact that he had just 
written a whole book on that question (Two Types of Faith) and 
could not be expected to say in a few sentences what had just taken 
a whole book—he added, “What would you answer if I asked you 
what you think of your elder brother?” ‘Then he went on to speak 
of the reality of the Jewishness of Jesus, of his power to speak to a 
Jew in the depths of his character and tradition in a place that was 
inaccessible to the non-Jew; and also of the inaccessibility of Jesus 
to any simple third-personal statement. ‘““You cannot express fully 
the reality of one who is so near to you.” 

The strength of this standpoint can be seen in many scattered 
passages throughout Buber’s work. The first significant reference 
comes in I and Thou (pp. 66-67): ““How powerful, even to being 
overpowering, and how legitimate, even to being self-evident, is the 
saying of I by Jesus! For it is the I of unconditional relation in 
which the man calls his Thou Father in such a way that he himself 
is simply Son, and nothing else but Son. Whenever he says I he 
can only mean the I of the holy primary word that has been raised 
for him into unconditional being. If separation ever touches him, 
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his solidarity of relation is the greater; he speaks to others only out 
of this solidarity. It is useless to seek to limit this I to a power in 
itself or this Thou to something dwelling in ourselves, and once 
again to empty the real, the present relation, of reality. I and Thou 
abide; every man can say Father and is then Son: reality abides.” 

The best comment on this passage is a later description (recorded 
in Between Man and Man, pp. 5 ff.) of a strange incident. Buber 
writes: ‘“My friendship with one now dead arose in an incident that 
may be described, if you will, as a broken-off conversation. The 
date is Easter 1914. Some men from different European peoples 
had met in an undefined presentiment of the catastrophe, in order 
to make preparations for an attempt to establish a supra-national 
authority. ‘Then one of us, a man of passionate concentration and 
a judicial power of love, raised the consideration that too many 
Jews had been nominated. I protested against the protest. I no 
longer know how from that I came to speak of Jesus and to say that 
we Jews knew him from within, in the impulses and stirrings of his 
Jewish being, in a way that remains inaccessible to the peoples sub- 
missive to him—‘in a way that remains inaccessible to you’—so I di- 
rectly addressed the former clergyman. He stood up, I too stood, 
we looked into one another’s eyes. ‘It is gone,’ he said, and before 
everyone we gave one another the kiss of brotherhood. 

“The discussion of the situation between Jews and Christians had 
been transformed into a bond between the Christian and the Jew. 
In this transformation dialogue was fulfilled. Opinions were gone, 
in a bodily way the factual took place.” . 

If to be a Christian means to subscribe to certain dogmatic propo- 
sitions and to be accepted into a specific visible community with 
certain rites and observances and duties, then clearly the conven- 
tional answer to the question about Buber and Christianity must 
be No. And it is hard to see how any other definition of a Chris- 
tian can take account of the matter-of-fact ‘“‘worldliness” or world- 
rootedness of Christianity. Nevertheless, at the deeper level where 
Buber is working, no simple Yes or No can be satisfactory. 


II 


Likewise, if we ask the question about Buber’s relation to ortho- 
dox Judaism, it is hard to answer it on the conventional level. I 
do not know the whole history of Buber’s relation to Zionism, espe- 
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cially during the years he has spent, since 1938, in Palestine, later 
the State of Israel. Here too, however, the leading principles of his 
thought demand a similar response to that which he has made to 
Christianity. In a striking passage in I and Thou the underlying 
principle may be discerned. In answering his question about the 
origin of “the expressed knowledge and ordered action of the reli- 
gions” he speaks of how faith first ‘completes the acts of relation; 
but gradually it replaces them. . . . Thus God becomes the object 
of acult. . . . [But] man can do justice to the relation with God in 
which he has come to share only if he realizes God anew in the world 
according to his strength and to the measure of each day. . . .” 
Then, speaking of how we “earthly beings never look at God with- 
out the world, but only look at the world in God, yet as we look we 
shape eternally the form of God,” he speaks more plainly of the con- 
nection between this relational reality and the cultic forms of the 
religions. “In belief and in a cult, form can harden into an object 
. . . God is near his forms so long as man does not remove them 
from Him. In true prayer belief and cult are united and purified 
to enter into the living relation. The fact that true prayer lives 
in the religions witnesses to their true life: they live so long as it 
lives in them. Degeneration of the religions means degeneration of 
prayer in them . . . it becomes increasingly difficult to say Thou 
with the whole undivided being, and finally, in order to be able to 
say it, man must come out of the false security into the venture of 
the infinite—out of the community, that is now overarched only by 
the temple dome and not also by the firmament, into the final soli- 
tude.” 

From this quotation, which is basic to Buber’s thought, and which 
has its roots deep in that remarkable movement of eighteenth cen- 
tury Jewish piety which is called Hasidism, it will be seen how intri- 
cate and at the same time how free and spontaneous is Buber’s re- 
lation to the orthodox forms of religious belief, whether Jewish or 
Christian. But it would be most unfortunate if his freedom were 
to be identified with arbitrariness, or subjectivism, or antinomian- 
ism. When he calls himself “an obstinate Jew,” therefore, he is not 
acknowledging his bond to a form but rather to a tradition. And 
that tradition might be summed up as one in which a strong sense 
of the present hour in its historical setting, under the impact of God's 
presence, provides him with his “summons and sending.” 
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Is this “religion” in any normal sense of the word? It is ques- 
tionable whether what would be called the normal sense ever really 
comes to grips with what the great religions have given us. Once 
again, Buber himself speaks the plainest answer which can be given. 
In an early work (to be found in Between Man and Man, pp. 13-14) 
he describes what he calls ‘“‘A Conversion”: 


“In my earlier years the ‘religious’ was for me the exception. 
There were hours which were taken out of the course of things. 
From somewhere or other the firm crust of everyday was pierced. 
Then the reliable permanence of appearances broke down; the at- 
tack which took place burst its law asunder. ‘Religious experience’ 
was the experience of an otherness which did not fit into the con- 
text of life. It could begin with something customary, with con- 
sideration of some familiar object, which then became unexpectedly 
mysterious and uncanny, finally lighting a way into the lightning- 
pierced darkness of the mystery itself. But also, without any inter- 
mediate stage, time could be torn apart—first the firm world’s struc- 
ture, then the still firmer self-assurance flew apart, and you were 
delivered to fullness. The ‘religious’ lifted you out. Over there 
now lay the accustomed existence with its affairs, but here illumina- 
tion and ecstasy and rapture held sway, without time or sequence. 
Thus your own being encompassed a life here and a life beyond, 
and there was no bond but the actual moment of the transition. 

“The illegitimacy of such a division of the temporal life, which is 
streaming to death and eternity and which only in fulfilling its tem- 
porality can be fulfilled in face of these, was brought home to me by 
an everyday event, an event of judgment, judging with that sentence 
from closed lips and an unmoved glance such as the ongoing course 
of things loves to pronounce. 

“What happened was no more than that one forenoon, after a 
morning of ‘religious’ enthusiasm, I had a visit from an unknown 
young man, without being there in spirit. I certainly did not fail 
to let the meeting be friendly, I did not treat him any more remissly 
than all his contemporaries who were in the habit of seeking me out 
about this time of day as an oracle that is ready to listen to reason. 
I conversed attentively and openly with him—only I omitted to guess 
the questions which he did not put. Later, not long after, I learned 
from one of his friends—he himself was no longer alive—the essential 
content of these questions; I learned that he had come to me not 
casually, but borne by destiny, not for a chat but for a decision. He 
had come to me, he had come in this hour. What do we expect when 
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we are in despair and yet goto man? Surely a presence by means of 
which we are told that nevertheless there is meaning. 

“Since then I have given up the ‘religious’ which is nothing but 
the exception, extraction, exaltation, ecstasy; or it has given me up. 
I possess nothing but the everyday out of which I am never taken. 
The mystery is no longer disclosed, it has escaped or it has made its 
dwelling here where everything happens as it happens. I know no 
fullness but each mortal hour’s fullness of claim and responsibility. 
Though far from being equal to it, yet I know that in the claim I 
am claimed and may respond in responsibility, and know who speaks 
and demands a response. 

“I do not know much more. If that is religion then it is just 
everything, simply all that is lived in its possibility of dialogue. 
Here is space also for religion’s highest forms. . . .” 


This is the ‘“‘hallowing of the everyday” which is so radical that it 
almost merits the description of “‘unreligion.” But this is not so far 
from the teaching of Jesus as a hasty judgment might suppose. Paul 
Tillich has a famous chapter in The Shaking of the Foundations 
about Jesus coming to the world in order to destroy religion. And 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer writes in one of his last letters (in Letters and 
Papers from Prison) of the possibility of a “‘religionless Christianity.” 


What do they mean? 

Clues to the meaning are scattered through Buber’s work; but no 
amount of quotation can replace the immediate contact with his 
thought which Buber offers. He is not proposing to dissolve dogma 
into a kind of vapor of goodwill or good works in the manner of so 
many of the rootless humanists of today. Nor is he proposing the 
establishment of a kind of religious body without a head—a torso 
which can be cut off from transcendence and so labelled “human.” 
But Buber’s “human”’ is only truly human “in relation,” in the 
realm of ‘‘between’’—that is, between a man and—the whole world, 
the world of forms and rites as well as the world of others, the world 
of It as well as the world of Thou, and of God as well as of men. But 
none of these possibilities of relation is capable of being extracted 
from its real situation and elevated into something which can be 
managed or possessed, and thus provide for man some kind of secur- 
ity. The notable thing throughout Buber is the seriousness with 
which he takes transcendence: it is really encountered, the other is 
really faced, and loved, the demand of the eternal Thou really enters 
into the man’s situation, making a claim upon his present being. 
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This meeting takes place in the realm of a man’s existence, and shapes 
his community, his communion. This is the combination of free- 
dom with bonds. All the world is involved in such a meeting: the 
reverberations of this personal encounter run through all creation. 
Mamre, which provides such striking illustrations of this theme, has 
the following seminal passage: 


“The real communion of man with God has not only its place in 
the world, but also its object. God speaks to man in the things and 
beings whom he sends him in life. Man answers through his deal- 
ings with these things and beings. All specific ‘divine service’ is in 
itself only the ever-renewed preparation for and hallowing of this 
communion with God in the world. But it is the ancient danger, 
perhaps it is the most extreme danger and temptation of man, that 
something comes to be taken away and isolated on the human side; 
what has been taken away then becomes independent, rounded off 
and completed till it looks as if it were interchangeable with the 
whole from which it sprang; and then it is substituted for the real 
communion. ‘The basic danger of man is ‘religion.’ ” 

To put it in other current terms, one might say that for Buber 
the life of decision is one which is lived in the concrete uniqueness 
of the whole situation from moment to moment. And he himself 
in his writings calls for such a decision, for the involvement of the 
reader in the realities to which he is pointing. Hence, among other 
reasons, the difficulty of an impersonal and “objective” description 
of Buber’s teaching. Its real influence is found not so much in the 
taking-over of certain of his categories by theologians as in the pro- 
found response which can take place at the level where thought and 
imagination are fused—hence, characteristically, in the work of poets 
and dramatists. 

But political and educational thought cannot remain untouched 
by Buber’s work. And he has in fact directed some of his most pen- 
etrating essays towards the manner and scope of educational theory 
and practice, as well as to the nature of the political problems which 
assail every people. The entry into his thought at this point can 
best be made by a consideration of what he has to say about responsi- 
bility. This flows from his understanding of the category of I-Thou. 
This is to be understood as involving a relation of grace. The real- 
ity of the other person is given by a self-disclosure. Otherness rises 
up to meet you. The heart of life is a meeting which you cannot 
control, but only continually expect. The fullness of life is in the 
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personal relation with others. But at the same time this relation 
cannot endure. Every Thou becomes an It, must become an It, if 
the world of forms and organization is to goon. Here, in this trans- 
formation of the Thou into an It, lies the inescapable melancholy of 
man’s destiny. And here is the point where true responsibility, in- 
cluding true political responsibility, becomes active. For man’s 
true nature, his real humanity, lies in his responsibility, his ability 
to respond—and also what we may call his ‘‘answerability.”’ So it is 
man’s being-in-community which constitutes and characterizes him 
as man. Political action must always subserve this essential human- 
ity. In a striking passage from Dialogue (Between Man and Man, 
pp- 31-32) Buber contrasts the collectivities in modern politics with 
true community— 


“But who in all these massed, mingled marching collectivities still 
perceives what it is for which he supposes he is striving—what com- 
munity is? ‘They have all surrendered to its opposite—collectivity. 
Collectivity is not a binding but a-bundling together. Individuals 
packed together, armed and equipped in common, with only as much 
life from man to man as will inflame the marching step. But com- 
munity, growing community (which is we have known so far) is that 


being together of a multitude of persons, no longer just side by side, 
but with one another. And this multitude, though it also moves 
towards one goal, yet experiences everywhere a turning to, a dynamic 
facing of, the other, a flowing from I to Thou. Community is where 
community happens.” 


True political activity, therefore, is what he calls in another con- 
text ‘men’s turning to one another in the context of creation.” It 
is therefore a part of man’s personal responsibility, and cannot be 
evaded. Another quotation may serve to bring out the depth in this 
view: 


“The man who is living with the body politic is . . . not bun- 
dled, but bound. He is bound up in relation to it, betrothed to 
it, married to it, therefore suffering his destiny along with it; rather, 
simply suffering it, always willing and ready to suffer it, but not 
abandoning himself blindly to any of its movements, rather con- 
fronting each movement watchfully and carefully that it does not 
miss truth and loyalty. . . . At the place where he stands . . . he 
does what he can, with the powers he possesses, . . . to make the 
crowd no longer a crowd. Otherness enshrouds him, the otherness 
to which he is betrothed. . . . 
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“But he takes it up into his only in the form of the other, the 
other who meets him, who is sought lifted out of the crowd, the 
‘companion.’ Even if he has to speak to the crowd he seeks the per- 
son, for a people can find and find again its truth only through per- 
sons, through persons standing their test. . . . It is a paradoxical 
work to which he sets his soul, to make the crowd no longer a crowd. 
.. . And if he does not achieve much he has time, he has God’s own 
time. For the man who loves God and his companion in one— 
though he remains in all the frailty of humanity—receives God for 
his companion.” (Between Man and Man, pp. 64-65.) 


Perhaps the recent volume of Buber’s collected essays, Hinweise, 
published in Switzerland in 1953, gives the clearest illustration of 
all of what Buber has to say to our time. For these essays, written 
over forty-four years, range through all the interests that have been 
mentioned here. The occasion of their writing has almost always 
been some special, single, concrete invitation, a conference or a need 
of the time. Buber’s religion is not a series of principles, or of 
causes to be maintained, or positions to be held at all costs; but it 
isa personal response to the demand of each concrete occasion, seen 
in its uniqueness and its humanity. That is why his work is of a 
kind which cannot readily be classified, which blurs normal distinc- 


tions by reason of the strong light which it casts upon essentials, and 
which compels us all the time to go behind our definitions, even our 
most loved rites and most potent dogmas, to the living Reality which 
is the source of all definitions. 











LIFE SITUATIONS AND NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS 


By Danie. J. FLEMING 


HERE are two ways by which we can appraise non-Christian 

religions and determine our attitude to them. One is to be- 

gin with Christian theology and then reason deductively to 
what these religions must be. An opposite way is to begin with ac- 
tual life situations involving other faiths and with experience from 
actual contacts with their adherents. An inductive judgment can 
then be made. ‘The aim of this paper is three-fold: to present vari- 
ous concrete life situations as vicarious experience for the reader in 
the exercise of an inductive approach; to express sample judgments 
to which one may be impelled by first-hand contacts with non- 
Christians; and to urge masters of Christian theology to go beyond 
general statements about Christianity and other faiths in order to 
give guidance from this theoretical viewpoint on some of the prac- 
tical issues which confront those who have day-by-day contact with 
those of other faiths. 


I. THe PRoBLEM OF HIGHLY SPIRITUAL NON-CHRISTIANS 


When the veteran principal of Madras Christian College, the Rev. 
A. G. Hogg, a Scottish philosopher and theologian, posed the ques- 
tion as to why he believed in the actual existence of “non-Christian 
faith,” he answered, “Most of all because I am sure I have met it. 
I have known and had fellowship with some for whom Christ was 
not absolute Lord and only Saviour, who held beliefs of the typi- 
cally Hindu color, and yet who manifestly were no strangers to the 
life ‘hid in God.’ ”’* 

Some years ago a distinguished American theologian was a mem- 
ber of a group in Japan, made up of Shintoists, Buddhists, and Chris- 
tians, assembled for an honest sharing of their best. A Buddhist 
priest in particular impressed him. A gulf existed between the two 


1 The Authority of the Faith, the Madras Series (International Missionary Council, New 
York, 1939), vol. I, p. 101. 
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religions represented: Buddhist self-discipline on the one side, and 
the Christian sense of God’s grace on the other. However, no simi- 
lar gulf seemed to exist between the two persons as they talked to- 
gether. “Differences of tradition seemed to vanish between us, as I 
have often felt them melting away between Christians of different 
communions at ecumenical gatherings, and our souls met in some- 
thing less tangible and definable than forms of speech and thought, 
but infinitely more real and authoritative. If I belong in any sense 
to the Body of Christ, then he does, too.” The result of this ex- 
perience was that the American theologian persisted in regarding 
this Buddhist priest “‘as my brother in Christ.” * 

These two experiences are illustrative of how a priori theory about 
non-Christian religions may be influenced by actual contact with 
noble, unselfish, and spiritual individuals who are adherents of other 
than the Christian faith. Such contacts led the Scottish philosopher 
to distinguish between non-Christian “faith,” and non-Christian 
“faiths”; between an experience of being “hid in God,” as distinct 
from being “hid in Christ in God.” Some, in touch with certain 
spiritual non-Christians, are impelled to believe that such individ- 
uals who have not known the historic Jesus may be saved through 
the Eternal Christ. Contact with noble lives among non-Christians, 
however, is not by any means the only experience which tests an a 
priori judgment. 


Il. EFFECTIVENESS OF NON-CHRISTIAN PRAYER 


At a recent meeting of a Jewish organization the invocation by a 
Rabbi was in part as follows, “Lord of all creation and of all the 
universe, loving Father of all humanity and indwelling Spirit of all 
life, we voice our humble gratitude for the timeless message of our 
prophets of truth and justice, and for the great prophets of other 
lands and other ages. We pray that mankind may at last understand 
and accept the deep moral and spiritual insights of all thy prophets.” 
We imagine that there are few who would not believe that this Jew- 
ish prayer of gratitude and petition was heard by God. 

But suppose that the prayer was by a Muslim. When Frank Lau- 
bach was leaving the Philippines, after having made the first demon- 
stration of his literacy method, the Muslim priest at Lanao led a 
group of fellow Muslims in a prayer that “the American friend, 


2Tbid., p. 138. 
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whom we have helped to make the easiest reading lessons in the 
world, would receive the blessing of Allah as he goes around the 
world.” Some years later Laubach was visiting the Al Hazar Uni- 
versity in Cairo. He told the assembled maulvis and students that 
he knew of numbers of people in America who were praying for the 
Muslim representatives in the United Nations. He asked them to 
pray, not only for their own representatives, but for each delegate. 

Such concrete situations require one to appraise the value of a 
prayer to Allah by devout Muslims. Is one to encourage such pray- 
ers, or be indifferent to them? Here again, very likely one would 
not hesitate to encourage Muslims to pray for the welfare of the 
world as they prostrate themselves before Allah. Checking this in- 
ductive attitude against one’s concept of Islam, this impulse to rec- 
ognize a validity in Muslim prayer does not seem unreasonable. For 
the very foundation of Islam is the truth, almost fanatically held, 
that Allah is one. Hence Islam has been a bulwark against idolatry 
and atheism. Muslims accept as holy books the Torah (Book of the 
Law), the Zabur (Psalms), and the Injil (New Testament). Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus are among their prophets. 

But suppose it is an orthodox Hindu reciting his favorite Sanskrit 
petition, ‘Lead me from the unreal to the real. Lead me from dark- 
ness to light. Lead me from death to immortality.” Or it may be 
a prayer of thanksgiving, ““We praise and magnify thy name for the 
Rishis [sages], the Bakthas [saints], and Mahatmas [great souls] who, 
through their lives of renunciation and aspiration for the eternal, 
have shed light and wisdom on the paths of us who have come after 
them.” 

Again, if we are in Thailand, we are inwardly driven to have an 
opinion as to whom or to what the gratitude of a certain rice farmer 
was given. He had received help for his motherless, ailing, under- 
nourished child from the United Nations International Childrens’ 
Emergency Fund. He beamed with delight as the scales showed an 
increase in weight after the strange white powder (milk) had been 
given the child. However, his actual thanks went to Buddha, only 
secondarily to the Emergency Fund. When a woman at a lonely 
shrine in Mandalay appeals to the Lord Buddha with her heart's 
longing in every syllable, repeating over and over an intense prayer 
in Pali, no word of which she probably understands, and yet which 
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she fills with meaning of her own, one has to come to some concep- 
tion of what is taking place in this situation. 

If we had been in Delhi at one of the critical moments in India’s 
struggle for freedom, where would our influence have been invested? 
The representatives of the Muslim, Hindu, and Christian faiths in 
that city were uniting in calling all the people to pray that divine 
guidance be given to the leaders of their country. Of course, from 
a merely expedient viewpoint, the consciousness that all were joined 
together in prayer would bring people to a better understanding of 
each other and of one another’s problems. But expediency is not 
the question. Acting inductively, as Christian leaders, should we 
urge those of other faiths to help by prayer at such a time? 

Obviously, in actual contact with other religious cultures, one is 
impelled to work out some philosophy about the significance of non- 
Christian prayer. In a previous paragraph a prayer was quoted ex- 
pressing the deep longing of India’s teeming millions. An Indian 
Christian philosopher holds that “the given Word, the Incarnate 
Word, is the one supreme answer to that prayer.’’* No Christian 
would say for a moment that a non-Christian prayer is equivalent to 
one voiced with a full understanding of God through Christ. But 
in the presence of such situations as are listed in this section we might 
reinforce our spontaneous refusal to deny all validity to non-Chris- 
tian prayer by one or another of the many promises given to a reli- 
gious people before the Incarnation: ““The Lord is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him”; “Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall 
go and pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you”; “Call unto me 
and I will answer thee’’; “Before they call I will answer.” 


III. INTER-RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 


A current controversial subject is whether it is right for Christians 
to enter into a common worship service with non-Christians. At a 
conference of a Pan-Pacific women’s association in New Zealand a 
daily period of worship was held in which Muslim, Christian, Hindu, 
and Buddhist women came together for meditation and prayer. 
Similarly, at a meeting of the International Conference on Pan- 
Pacific Relations held in Chicago, a united service of the great re- 
ligions was arranged. Its aim was the creation of a sense of common 


oo Principal David Gnanaprakasam Moses, International Review of Missions, XXXVI (1947), 
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purpose in the establishment of harmony and good-will among all 
men. The opening sentences were by a Hindu; the responsive 
reading by a Christian; scripture reading by a Buddhist; the prayer 
by a Muslim; and the benediction by a Confucianist. Again, at 
the dedication of a city child welfare center in India, a community 
approach to Divinity was sought; and hence a Muslim maulvi prayed 
in Urdu and a Christian clergyman prayed in Hindi. 

In India for several decades there have been many branches of 
what is called “International Fellowships,” but which were also 
in practice decidedly interconfessional. Hindus, Muslims, Parsees, 
Arya Samajists, Jews, and many well known Christians including 
missionaries shared at various times in these meetings. No one is 
asked to give up what he considers valuable in his own religion, nor 
is effort to proselytize considered proper. Worship services are held 
where devout members of various faiths share the best insights they 
possess. Members feel that if common worship is to be sincere each 
should be able to express without compromise what to him is most 
dear. Hymns from various faiths are sung, and political, social, and 
economic questions are discussed in a religious spirit. 

Sometimes a decision must be quickly made. At a suburban con- 
ference center in America a group of Buddhist priests were being 
entertained, the main object being to deepen friendship between 
Japan and the United States. The priests were interested to find 
an image of Buddha in a cabinet of the living room, placed there 
merely for decoration. During the evening, conversation drifted to 
an interchange of spiritual values. So it seemed natural at the end 
of the evening for the hosts to tell their Buddhist guests that it was 
the custom of the house to adjourn to the meditation room for 
worship before retiring. Would the priests care to join the serv- 
ice? They were immediately interested, and quite naturally asked 
whether they could bring the Buddha image with them. The hosts 
had to make a quick decision as to whether in these circumstances 
to allow the Buddha image to be placed on the altar with the Cross. 
When, eventually, these Japanese were embarking from San Fran- 
cisco this experience was placed high up among all that they had 
appreciated in America. 

What shall one do when an opportunity confronts one for com- 
mon worship with sincere and devout individuals of other faiths? 
Of course there is danger of syncretism or of watering down the 
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distinctiveness of Christianity. Manifestly, interreligious fellowship 
may lead to good or ill. Attendance by Christian leaders might 
easily be misunderstood, and surely any Christian partaking in such 
services should be intelligently and spiritually founded in his faith. 

But many who have shared in such interreligious services at their 
best would shrink from saying that while they themselves were in 
touch with God through Christ, their non-Christian associates were 
in touch with nothing or worse than nothing. They may not be 
able to state the psychological conditions and theological positions 
that would make it right for an intelligent Christian to worship in 
the name of Christ, along with a Muslim kneeling before Unap- 
proachable Majesty, and a Hindu absorbed in the contemplation of 
an Indescribable Absolute. But while giving utmost value to cor- 
porate worship with their fellows redeemed through Christ, never- 
theless they would refuse to say that Christians and adherents of 
other faiths should never attempt to approach together what is con- 
ceived to be of ultimate concern. Even if there cannot be a fellow- 
ship of faiths, they would witness to the reality on special occasions 
of a fellowship of those who believe. 


IV. Use or Non-CurRISTIAN SCRIPTURES 


A much appreciated Chinese representative of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, when traveling among our colleges, would 
often in his addresses quote from the classic scriptures of China. 
In fact there is a significant tendency on the part of Christian na- 
tionals to take into sympathetic account the religious heritage of 
their respective lands. To meet this kind of need a distinguished 
missionary compiled for the International Fellowship of India read- 
ings from the Bible, Koran, Bhagavad Gita, and Songs of Zoroaster; 
and this was used in many of their meetings. 

Near Hongkong there has been a Christian monastery making a 
special effort to bring Christianity before Buddhist priests. Selec- 
tions from Buddhist scriptures which were thought to be in harmony 
with the Christian message were read at services along with passages 
from the Bible. Here Buddhist scriptures were being used for a 
particular purpose with a particular class. 

The International House, New York, is a home for foreign stu- 
dents. For many years it has been the practice to place in each of 
the five hundred student rooms a one-thousand page volume made 
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up of selections from the sacred scriptures of the world. Evidently, 
there is a general demand for such collections, for publishers make 
available such book titles as Leaves of the Greater Bible, Sacred An- 
thology, Sacred Scriptures of the World, Selections of the Six Great 
Religions, and Treasure-House of the Living Religions. 

Manifest warnings at once come to mind in connection with such 
use of non-Christian scriptures. ‘There is a very real danger of su- 
perficiality in using selected quotations from the world’s sacred scrip- 
tures. Any widespread or unprepared use might be disquieting and 
confusing. Over-absorption in exploring the values in non-Chris- 
tian scriptures may take attention from greater values in one’s own 
religion. It is questionable wisdom to wrest passages from their 
original setting. Moreover, one may ask where exposure to such 
selections may lead the immature. Of course there are dangers. 

But for the person in actual contact with adherents of other reli- 
gions, there are dangers in ignoring good in their scriptures. Note 
the bitter resentment felt by many non-Christians at what they call 
our “cultural imperialism”—our ready assumption that we have 
much to give, but nothing at all to learn even from their spiritual 
heritage. 

Many are interested in this perennial issue. A writer in the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions finds that “the question arises whether 
we are making as full and as wise use of all that is best in the reli- 
gious heritage of the lands to which we go.” ‘The Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches, meeting at Lucknow, 1952, 
finds that “we have scarcely begun to encounter and understand the 
other great religions of Asia on their own ground.” In a review of 
the thought of a first-rank Christian theologian it is pointed out that 
he held that Christianity has two principles. One is the principle 
of exclusion, cleansing the sub-good from Christianity and other re- 
ligions; the other, the principle of inclusion, requiring that we learn 
whatever is good in other religions. “If the Christian Church has 
been right in keeping the Old Testament with its predominantly 
sub-Christian content, why cannot Christianity do the same with the 
Confucian or Hindu Scriptures?” * 

There are those who hold that the Christian revelation is abso- 
lutely sui generis—that is, unique, forming a kind by itself. To 
them the relation of Christian spiritual realities to the whole range 


4 Chapter on Nels F. S. Ferré in Major Voices in American Theology, edited by David 
Wesley Soper (Westminister Press, Philadelphia, 1953), pp. 87-88. 
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of religious experience and striving outside of Christianity is not 
that of continuity, but of discontinuity. “It is mistaken and mis- 
leading to describe the religious pilgrimage of mankind as a prepa- 
ration or a leading up to a so-called consummation of fulfillment in 
Christ.” ° 

On the other hand, there are those who believe that such truths or 
insights as are found in non-Christian scriptures come from the Spirit 
of God, ever striving to guide men into all truth. They would hold 
that a Moses or a Buddha, an Elijah or a Zoroaster, a Jeremiah or a 
Lao-tze, comes into human history from the fathomless Reality from 
whom and to whom and through whom are all things. They would 
recall approvingly how Saint Justin Martyr, speaking of a general 
“participation of the seminal Divine Word,” claimed that “the truths 
which man in all lands have rightly spoken belong to us Christians,” 
and that “‘all writers, by means of the ingrafted seed of the Word 
which was implanted in them, had a dim glimpse of the truth.” * 
Far from holding that all sacred scriptures are on the same level of 
value, such thinkers would certainly assert that they differ in the 
nature, degree, and limits of their inspiration. But they would 
hesitate to declare that an absolute discontinuity exists between ex- 
perience in Christianity and that in other faiths. This is still a 
live question upon which guidance is needed for the older and the 
younger churches. 


V. RECOGNITION OF NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


In the last few years, Muslims in Washington, D. C., have felt a 
need for a mosque as a place of worship for the many Muslim diplo- 
matic representatives now accredited to this country. A Christian 
minister had occasion to make certain personal inquiries from the 
director of this project. In a final letter, thanking the director for 
his several courtesies, the minister ended with “Again, my apprecia- 
tion for your kindnesses”’; and was about to add “and best wishes for 
the complete success of your efforts for a Washington mosque,” when 
he paused. What after all is Islam? Just how must be regard Islam 
as a religion if he, as a churchman, committed among other things to 
missions to Muslims, can sincerely express best wishes for the success 
of the creation of a mosque in our capital city? Perhaps similar 


5 Authority of the Faith, op. cit., p. 2. 
6 Second Apology, Chapter 13. 
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questions might properly have come to the minds of any Christian 
members of the National Production Authority when they granted 
sufficient steel and other scarce construction materials to permit the 
completion of this mosque, despite the fact that a number of Chris- 
tion churches were denied similar requests. 

A few further incidents involving a greater or less practical recog- 
nition of the validity of non-Christian religions briefly follow. The 
Turkish government, having observed the effectiveness of missionary 
work, recently asked certain missionaries to help prepare Muslim 
educational material for the government schools in an effort to 
undergird citizenship with religion. Missonaries in Pakistan and 
Egypt have had to face the searching question as to what they would 
do if their respective governments demanded that Islam be taught 
in Christian schools. ‘The Voice of America has been used in an 
effort to revive Islam in the hope that in this way the advance of 
Communism would be stopped. A Cleveland church, at the time 
of the federal program of Japanese resettlement, welcomed a Bud- 
dhist group for their first service of worship. In more than one 
Christian college in India the demand has been made that permis- 
sion for the celebration of Hindu religious festivities on the college 
campus be granted. In one of the arches over the main entrance 
to Riverside Church, New York, are figures of Confucius, Buddha, 
and Muhammad, along with representations of outstanding Jewish 
and Christian leaders. Also, on the library building of a theologi- 
cal seminary on the Pacific coast are to be found various symbols: 
the Tao idiogram, the Lotus of Buddhism, the Sun of Shinto, the 
swastika, and various Hebrew and Christian symbols. The general 
meaning here is said to be that all religions are expressions of reli- 
gion; that there is a solidarity in man’s experience; and yet that 
Christianity is the crown of God’s dealing with man. 

Many motivations from expediency would doubtless enter into 
the decision concerning any one of the situations noted above. But 
the basal consideration should be, not dangers, nor cautions, nor 
warnings, but one’s judgment as to what these religions really are. 
One answer could by analogy be suggested from the Roman Catholic 
judgment about Protestant Churches. This attitude is not based on 
various grounds of expediency, but on the basal conviction that their 
Church alone possesses the divine truth. Hence, “it is unlawful for 
Catholics to assist actively in any way at, or to take part in, the reli- 
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gious services of non-Catholics.” Here is a clear-cut authoritative 
directive. Roman Catholics must not act in any way that would 
recognize Protestant Churches as Churches. In a similar way there 
are Christians who hold that it would be wrong in any way to recog- 
nize non-Christian faiths as religions. ‘They would hold that these 
systems are the product of human religious endeavor, being merely 
the efforts of man to apprehend God without any initiative on God’s 
part. 

But there is another answer embodied in a finding of a great 
Christian conference: “Our knowledge of God through Christ . . . 
leads us to expect that everywhere and at all times he has been seek- 
ing to disclose himself to men. He has not left himself without wit- 
ness in the world. Furthermore, men have been seeking him all 
through the ages. Often this seeking and longing has been mis- 
directed, but there are evidences that His yearning after His chil- 
dren has not been without response.” * 

Moreover, when one is directly in touch with the popular religions 
of Asia, one is impelled to believe that God is still at work on them. 
In fact, a notable result of the witness to the spirit, the life, and the 
work of Jesus Christ is the indirect, imponderable effect this witness 
is having on the ancient religions of the Orient. Thus, a by-product 
of the message to peoples seems to be an evangelism of religions. 
But we study these religions, not only to discover more persuasive 
and effective approaches for evangelism, but with the expectation of 
finding some trace of the enlightening work of the Logos in the spir- 
itual heritage of other peoples. 

From this discussion it is obvious that abstract theoretical generali- 
zations such as the uniqueness and finality of Christianity are not 
sufficiently specific to be of practical guidance to those who must act 
in direct contact with devout adherents of other faiths. Possibly the 
discussion shows, also, that concrete, living situations may have their 
contribution to make toward one’s philosophy of religions. 


7 World Mission of the Church (International Missionary Council, New York, 1938), p. 44. 











THE WELSH REVIVAL OF 1904-1905 


By E. Crynotwyn PuGH 


who is familiar with the populous districts of South Wales were 

to go on a journey through the places that he knew well in 
the past, he would see and feel that the transformation was inde- 
scribable. The villages and towns are completely revolutionized. 
Filthy corrupt language has disappeared; pure speech has been re- 
stored among thousands of young people and in place of swearing 
and blasphemy, one hears prayer and praise in all directions. It 
is a rare thing to hear a base, indelicate word. The language of 
heaven is the language one hears today, and all kinds of places are 
turned into houses of prayer—railway-station platforms, train com- 
partments, buses, street corners, river banks and woodland glens, 
coal mines and colleges—men and women, boys and girls calling 
upon God... .” 

The first thing that the writer of this article must say is this: he 
would not be writing the article at all were it not for the Welsh Re- 
vival of fifty years ago and he would certainly not be in the ministry 
and probably not in the Church were it not for that gracious visita- 
tion of God to the hills and dales of Wales! 

Every nation has its poets, musicians, and artists, men of deep 
emotion who express that emotion by word or song or some other 
artistic medium. But the practice of giving vent to the emotions 
may be a disturbing thing and sometimes, indeed, a very destructive 
thing. Still, no great work of any kind in any realm has been ac- 
complished without emotional disturbance of some sort of other: it 
is the man who feels deeply who achieves mightily. 

The Celtic race, to which the Welsh people, in the main, belong, 
is characteristically emotional. Wales, the “Land of Song,” is also 
the “Land of Religious Revivals.” In the life of such a people, 
religious awakenings and upheavals are both natural and indeed, 
inevitable. ‘They are also necessary, since a warm-blooded, fiery- 
hearted people can likewise sin passionately and violently! 

In ancient and medieval Wales, the people were often roused from 
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spiritual lethargy and sleep by a missionary saint, or again, by some 
ardent, zealous preaching friar. In the seventeenth century, Rhys 
Pritchard, Vicar of Llanddovery in Carmarthenshire, attracted im- 
mense congregations and it is evident, from the records of the period, 
that he made a deep impression on a large number of people who 
came from far and near to hear him preach; through his zeal and 
activity, innumerable evils were abolished. Judged by his writings, 
which are full of vivid imagery and healthy humor and rare com- 
mon sense, he must have preached in a very unconventional and 
intimate and popular manner. 

The Great Awakening under the leadership of Howel Harris and 
Daniel Rowland at the beginning of the eighteenth century moved 
the whole of Wales in the direction of a higher type of cultural, 
moral, and spiritual life. 

Later, in 1859, under the inspiration of Dafydd Morgan, Yspyty, 
Cardiganshire, there was a stirring movement that had far-reaching 
results—educational and cultural as well as ethical and religious re- 
sults. ‘This Revival may be said to have had its origin in the United 
States of America, for the soul of Dafydd Morgan was fired by a ser- 
mon he heard by the Rev. Humphrey Jones who had returned from 
America to his native land having experienced the tremendous power 
of the Holy Spirit in the churches of Ohio. 


I 


Then, in 1904, came the mighty Revival. It swept over the whole 
of Wales in an astonishingly short time, a movement of resistless, 
potent, cyclonic Divine power. By the end of 1905, it had spread, 
practically, over the whole of the religious world (especially in India 
was its influence and power felt); indeed, not even yet has its mo- 
mentum in India ended, particularly on the hills of Khassia and 
Lushai. From many countries, notably from the United States of 
America, devout men and women came to Wales to see and partici- 
pate in this mighty, transforming religious revolution. ‘These peo- 
ple returned to their different countries, carrying with them some 
spark of the divine fire! 

While the spiritual awakening under Harris and Rowland had de- 
pended very largely upon the power of preaching, in the Revival of 
1904-1905, as in that of 1859, preaching was not by any means the 
only factor that counted. In 1859, it might be said that the Socratic 
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method of question and answer was to the fore, for Dafydd Morgan 
did his most effective work, not in the pulpit, but on the floor of the 
chapel, after the sermon, when he questioned the people and ana- 
lyzed their answers. In 1904, it was the thrilling singing of hymns 
that the Spirit of God used as a real transformative and regenerative 
power in the lives of countless thousands. 

In Wales, preaching is a unique national institution. To the 
Welshman, a Preaching Meeting is what a horse race or a prize fight 
is to the Englishman with his almost fanatical interest in sport! The 
roughest and toughest characters in a neighborhood, men who are 
hardly ever sober, will be found slinking furtively into the last seat, 
some corner by the door, in the chapel, hoping that no-one will speak 
to them! And the next day, in the coal-mine or the next evening 
as they lean against the bar of the public-house (saloon) with their 
customary glass of ale in front of them, they will be found discussing 
the sermons and often doing that with much intelligence and ability. 
It is only fair to say that this kind of thing is on the wane; but there 
were many occasions in the past when the discussion of the sermon 
ended in a free fight with broken noses and black eyes as a result! 

In this little land, it must be admitted that the somewhat sterner 
aspects of Puritanism have flourished, much to the detriment of a 
great deal that is artistic and beautiful; and moreover, to the detri- 
ment of some things that are of the very essence of the nature of the 
people as Celts. The Fathers of the Church, in Wales, have invari- 
ably looked askance at the theater and the playhouse and the opera 
house, if they ever heard of the latter! As a matter of fact, the peo- 
ple of Wales are only just beginning to create and produce plays and 
playwrights. But a people so emotionally and dramatically and cul- 
turally endowed were bound to find a vent for these characteristics 
that are possessed by them in such a marked degree; and they found 
it in the preacher and in the pulpit. So, in a very real sense, the 
pulpit became the orchestra, the stage, the platform, and the lecture- 
desk, where the charm of music and the deep stirrings of drama and 
tragedy and acting were looked for and found in the preacher. 

Welsh preaching has one feature or peculiarity that is not found 
in any other kind of preaching anywhere in the world. (Some as- 
pects of Negro preaching come near it.) It is called the “hwyl.” 

“Hwyl” is the Welsh word for sail. The figure is that of a ship 
being borne along over the billowy waves with the breezes filling out 
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her sails. As the sailor spreads the sails of the vessel and has very 
little more to do, so the preacher sets his spirit, as it were, in the 
pathway of the divine breezes, and when his spirit is in harmony with 
the Eternal Spirit, as happens on rare occasions, then strange and 
wonderful things take place. 

The preacher begins his sermon, speaking slowly and generally 
using the lower tones of his voice; often, there is a little hesitation 
here and there, as though he were thinking his thoughts for the first 
time. That is really an unconscious, traditional, dramatic touch, 
and is used, probably, to create expectation in the listener. By and 
by, a warmth enters into the preacher’s voice and he will be speaking 
atone or two higher than he was at the beginning. As he proceeds, 
the winds of heaven begin to fill his sails and the voice gains in in- 
tensity and power . . . on he goes with occasional eloquent pauses 
.. . perhaps there will be a sudden shout that shakes the hearers 
out of all listlessness, as he thunders against some evil or other. . . 
Anon, there will be a wooing note of unspeakable tenderness—the 
preacher’s spirit seems to be bathed in the awful pathos of the Gar- 
den and the Cross; and then, imperceptibly as it were, it will be seen 
that the preacher is speaking in a strange, weird, curious mesmeric 
manner: it is a unique kind of incantation, thoroughly musical, and 
at times, it resembles an ancient chant . . . it is the Welsh “hwyl” 
in its rare beauty and grandeur. It is not something that can be 
taught; a preacher has it or he has it not, and woe betide the preacher 
who attempts to manufacture it artificially! In this matter it is im- 
possible to deceive a congregation and a preacher who tries to make 
the “hwyl” will be set down as insincere and as a mere actor and not 
a prophet of God. Indeed, the “hwy]l” is found as frequently among 
laymen who participate in religious services, as it is among preachers, 
and when this unique phenomenon happens naturally (and it must 
happen in that way or it is not present at all), it is in perfect tune 
with the words and ideas of the message. In this way, as well as 
through the singing of the great Welsh hymns, the profoundest ethi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual truths sing themselves into the minds and 
hearts and consciences and lives of the people. 


II 


A distinction must be drawn between Revivals and Missions. Re- 
vivals belong to the very nature of the Welsh people. Missions are 
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a foreign importation from somewhere beyond the Welsh border. 
Missions can be, and indeed are, organized; they can be brought 
about by the plans and efforts of men; their failure or success depend, 
in the main, on the Missioner; he has his system of mechanics. For 
instance, if the Missioner decided not to talk for four or five nights 
in succession when the people had come to hear him, there would be 
an end to the Mission. In the Welsh Revival, there were a great 
number of meetings in which Evan Roberts, though present, did not 
speak, and yet the meetings went on all the same. Again, with re- 
gard to the Mission, there is prodigious propaganda, all of which, 
without a doubt, tends to cheapen real religion. 

A Revival, on the other hand, cannot be organized; it is not worked 
up by means of human plans and efforts; it comes down from above; 
it is not born of men but of God. (Once I was travelling through 
West Virginia and on the Notice Board outside of a Church, there 
was this announcement, “Revival every Friday.’’) Revival has little 
or nothing to do with mechanics, but it has a great deal to do with 
dynamics. The Divine Dynamic of the Holy Spirit of God stirs 
men to the depth of their nature; there is an invasion of tremendous, 
creative forces into the lives of men. 

In 1904, in the words of a great Welsh hymn, we saw the Christ of 
God riding majestically and triumphantly through the valleys gird- 
ing his sword for battle; and his power, like a mighty rushing wind 
clearing before it all kinds of filth and dross and refuse from the gut- 
ters of corruption. Men who had spent all their lives breaking the 
commandments of God rose into newness of life. Young people in 
particular became possessed with a strange and wonderful joy and 
manifested a unique quality of moral courage that they had never 
known before and at once were found bearing witness to Christ and 
the Kingdom in all sorts of places. Here are some of the things that 
the writer saw and experienced: 

From the beginning of time, it has been true that one personality 
sets another on fire. Before the young people in the coal-mining 
village in which I was brought up quite knew what was happening, 
they found themselves in Church meetings and taking part in all 
kinds of religious services; they had never dared to open their mouths 
in any sort of public gathering before, except, maybe, in the Sunday 
School, and they were garrulous there because they enjoyed red-hot 
arguments about all kinds of moral and economic problems. 
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The meetings took on the strangest character, for while some peo- 
ple would be singing, others would be praying and others again would 
be on their feet giving expression to the profoundest and sublimest 
ideas. Young boys and girls of fifteen or sixteen years of age were 
doing this, making it plain that without their knowledge, some of 
the richest and grandest religious ideas had sunk into their subcon- 
sciousness and were now, under the stimulus of the Spirit, arising to 
the surface, thereby enriching, not only their own lives, but also the 
minds and hearts and lives of others. The amazing thing was this, 
that while all of these things were happening together, there seemed 
to be no incongruity at all; there was harmony and decorum of the 
highest order; and why not? Is not the Holy Spirit of God a superb 
artist? 

The writer had the great privilege of “taking care of” a Meeting 
for Prayer and Praise and Testimony at a ‘“‘double-parting”’ in a coal 
mine for over a year! The men stopped at the double-parting for 
ten to fifteen minutes every morning on their way to the coal-face. 
Another meeting that continued for over a year was held on Satur- 
day nights at eleven o'clock P.M. . . . a “stop-tap’’ meeting; that 
is, at the time when the public houses (saloons) closed and literally 


threw out their customers. To explain these things adequately is 
utterly impossible. Here were a number of young people, forty or 
fifty of them, who had never spoken a word in public in their lives, 
and had never dreamed of doing anything of the kind. Now, they 
step into the ring and either speak or pray or sing, and they do this 
work with a natural eloquence that was astonishing and with a hum- 
ble assurance that captivated the listeners. 


III 


In this amazing quickening of the religious life of the nation, 
Welsh Hymnody came to its own. At its best, it is a vast, solemn, 
deliberate torrent of majestic melody, enriched by strong, vigorous 
and beautiful harmony: very often, these harmonies, combined with 
noble counterpoint, are made by the people themselves at the time! 
But it is true to say that such improvisations differ very little from 
the harmonizations of the composers of the hymn tunes. 

In the innumerable addresses that one heard, one recalls that no 
particular views of the Bible were insisted on; the main doctrinal 
themes were the nature and character of God—his awefulness and 
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his mercy: the revelation of his love and grace as revealed supremely 
in Jesus Christ and notably in his Cross. A great deal was said about 
the Holy Spirit, as Person and Power. In the prayers, the dominant 
note was one of thanksgiving. 

In this mighty awakening of 1904/1905, the fact of “‘re-birth,” 
which term is perhaps the religious technical term for the reorienta- 
tion of life under the stimulus of an external power, was strongly 
emphasized. For some time previous to 1904, in Wales, as in other 
countries probably, in ethical and religious circles, the direct and 
definite insistence on what was called the “New Birth” had gone 
much into disuse; the discussion of the problem was more or less left 
to certain people who emphasized nothing else. Surely, if there is 
one irrefutable human fact, denied by none of any faith, it is that it 
must be right and saving, in every sense, to turn, with repentance and 
full purpose of heart to God and to that which is good. And liter- 
ally, by the thousands, that is what people were doing in this little 
land amid extraordinary fervor and activity. 

Of course, there were critics. “There were those who declared that 
the people were caught in the toils of “religious madness.’” They 
deliberately refused to see that it was a madness that transformed and 
ennobled character. For here were people of all ages who had been 
blind but whose eyes were now opened! They were beholding 
Jesus Christ for the first time! ‘They were seeing him in his won- 
drous glory and grandeur! ‘They were realizing, albeit vaguely, the 
agony and suffering of Christ for a world of sinful men and women; 
for the first time they were seeing themselves as part of that world 
that Christ had come to save. More, they were seeing the Redeemer 
of the world victorious over all of his enemies and they felt some- 
thing of his unconquerable resurrection power in their lives! Re- 
ligious madness? Glorious madness! 

As those silversmiths in Ephesus in the first century, who made 
idols of Diana, rose up against the Apostle Paul when he came to the 
city proclaiming the transforming and regenerative Gospel of Christ, 
so there were public-house keepers and gambling bookies and others 
of like ilk who saw in the Welsh Revival the hope of their ill-gotten 
gains departing, and who, therefore, tried to place all kinds of ob- 
stacles in the way of the Movement; in some cases, they gave free 
beer to those who set themselves to disturb and upset the meetings. 
But paradoxically enough, many of these public-house keepers and 
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their following were themselves converted, and at once, and fre- 
quently at great financial sacrifice, they sought some other means of 
making a livelihood! So mightily did the Spirit of God work. 


IV 


As there were channels through which the Divine Powers were 
mediated to others in ancient times—prophets and seers—and as there 
have been men of vision in every age since Apostolic times, so there 
was a leader in this Welsh Revival, although he was hardly thought 
of as such, and he himself, certainly, did not think of himself as a 
leader. But he was, without doubt, a chosen vessel, more sensitive 
than the rest of his fellows to the promptings and stirrings and guid- 
ance and power of the Divine Spirit. 

He was a young man of twenty-six years of age by the name of 
Evan Roberts, a native of a West Wales mining village. He was as 
self-effacing a young man as ever breathed, with no arrogance at all, 
absolutely unspoiled, concerned only about the effectiveness and 
progress of the great work in which he was greatly privileged to 
participate. He had been a coal-miner and a blacksmith and had 
given up manual work and entered a school for the training of 
preachers only six weeks before he found himself touring the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Over and over again, at all the places he visited, he was most 
careful to emphasize the importance of ethical values in religion. 
He could be terrifically and scathingly sarcastic against those who 
thought of their religion in terms of fine feelings and ecstatic ex- 
periences merely, which, of course, are the peculiar dangers that 
meet an emotional people. He saw very deeply into these matters; 
he saw, for instance, that it is only as the Divine is in the ethical that 
the ethical can really be true and effective; he made it clear that it 
is not a “something’’—call it what we will—that tells us to do this and 
eschew that, but a ‘““Some-one,” no one less than the Eternal God in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. The ‘‘something” belongs to the lan- 
guage of ethical philosophy, while the “Some-one” belongs to the 
language of Christian theology and experience. 

Revivalists and evangelists, with rare exceptions (such an excep- 
tion as Dwight L. Moody certainly was) are often accused of having 
very little to say; that is, very little that is of great importance. But 
this young man, Evan Roberts, as soon as he began to speak, clearly 
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impressed one with the fact that he was using his mind, and that it 
was a mind singularly steeped in Christian doctrine as well as in the 
ethical teaching of Jesus Christ. It was evident to the most super- 
ficial listener that here was a man who knew what it was to agonize 
in prayer and a man who carried the burden of the needs of the 
people on his heart. ‘Though he did not for a moment condemn 
the fine feelings and ecstatic experiences that came to men as they 
allowed themselves to be influenced by the Holy Spirit of God, he 
nevertheless made it abundantly clear that without the practical, 
courageous, and persistent application of the Christian ethic to every 
phase of human life, however trivial and ordinary, no person could 
even begin to call himself a Christian. 

In the wake of this strong, positive Gospel teaching, the strangest 
and most incredible things took place. Old feuds were settled; men 
who had not spoken to one another for years, even though they might 
be members of the same Christian church, stood up in a meeting, 
confessed their stubbornness and sin and deplored the fact that their 
shameful and criminal obstinacy had been poisoning their lives and 
causing great unhappiness in their families for years and years. 
They confessed these things in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion; that is, in the presence of people who were fully aware of all 
these scandalous dissensions; and there they were gripping one an- 
other’s hands and asking for one another’s forgiveness. ‘The con- 
verts of the Revival were pouring into the shops to settle old accounts 
and to pay old debts and many a collier did a more honest day’s work 
than he had ever done before! 

The Christian, surely, has every right to enjoy the greatest and 
richest experiences, for by the surrender of his human will to the 
guidance and power of the divine will, he is in touch with all that 
is finest in the history of the race and everything that is best in the 
nature of human personality, since all the noblest spirits, whether 
they knew it or not, were divinely-inspired men and women. But 
unless the Christian gives himself without reserve to the task of co- 
operating with the divine Spirit and also with his fellow-Christians, 
who possess and enjoy the same exalted aspirations and experiences 
as himself, in applying the teaching of the Christian faith to all kinds 
of problems and situations, in a very short time he is more than likely 
to lose his fine feelings and consequently his rich experience. 

Probably this is one of the great weaknesses of all religious revivals 
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and all movements that cause stirring and upheaval. Only a few 
here and there seem to have enthusiasm enough to go on with the 
stern business of living according to the vision that came to them in 
and through the new movement; only a few here and there keep on 
with the difficult task of relating truth to life. 

In November and December of 1904, over eighty thousand were 
converted and for the next twelve or eighteen months others were 
added to the Church daily. It was not the fault of Evan Roberts if 
a great many of those who were converted in the revival failed to 
grasp the idea that life is an entity, and that religion is in no way 
compartmental. Over and over again, this young man of God in- 
sisted with intense earnestness that the Christian religion is a life to 
be lived, and that the words of the Great Master are to be translated 
into all kinds of noble and loving deeds and relationships. 

It is not surprising that after nearly two years of this life of ex- 
tremely agonizing prayer and intercession—a great many, if not most 
of his nights were spent, not in sleep but in heart-rending prayer— 
and in traveling all over Wales with nightly meetings, many of these 
extending into the early hours of the morning, Evan Roberts became 
completely exhausted. Indeed, he suffered from nervous exhaustion 
for the rest of his life (he died on January 29, 1951). But this dedi- 
cated young man was probably the most fully-committed instrument 
that was willing to be used by the Eternal God for the awakening of 
the Welsh people that that land has ever had. And today all over 
the world there are Welsh people—and those of many other nations 
besides—who never stop thanking God for the wonderful time of re- 
freshing that came to them from the presence of the Lord in 1904/ 
1905. And their daily prayer is that God may raise another such 
prophet as Evan Roberts, one equipped for this modern and very 
different age. 





THE KISS OF PEACE 


A Declaration of Koinonia 
By Water LowrIE 


ITHOUT the kiss of peace the Holy Communion is not 

evidently a Koinonia. ‘This, you may exclaim, is a strange 

scruple to propose about a custom which was abandoned 
early in the thirteenth century! At that time Pope Innocent III 
(d. 1216) asserted in De sacro altaris mysterio that “the kiss of peace 
was shared by all the faithful in the Churches.” He speaks only of 
the West, for the custom seems to have been abandoned earlier in 
the East. And in the West this was the beginning of the end. For 
before the middle of that century Walter Archbishop of York intro- 
duced the practice of passing to the laity a sacred object for them to 
kiss, the so-called osculatorium or pax. This substitute for the kiss 
of peace was hardly used later than the Renaissance. After that 
there was no general demonstration of brotherly love, though the 
Roman clergy still exchange kisses at a solemn mass, and at other 
times content themselves with kissing the altar and the book of the 
Gospel, while the people are allowed to kiss the hand of the priest. 
This ceremonious kissing of sacred objects does not prompt anyone 
to exclaim as pagans did of the early Christians, “See how these Chris- 
tians love one another!” This was not the beginning of the end, but 
rather the end of a long process. For the kiss of peace (“the pledge 
of piety and love,” as St. Ambrose called it) was the last expression 
left of Christian fellowship at the Lord’s Supper, since the people 
had ceased long before to communicate at the mass, and commonly 
partook of the reserved sacrament outside the mass. 

It cannot be said that modern Protestants have done anything to 
restore the symbols of fellowship. In America their zeal for total 
abstinence has led them to abandon the use of wine “which maketh 
glad the heart of man,” and because of hygienic scruples they have 
abandoned the common chalice, the loving cup, in favor of individ- 
ual glasses or of some form of intinction. And gradually, in the East 
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as well as in the West, and now even by Protestants, the ‘‘one loaf,” 
the symbol of unity, has been abandoned, so that “the breaking of 
bread” no longer signifies sharing and fellowship. Since the Author- 
ized Version has abandoned even the word “‘loaf,’”’ I need to translate 
St. Paul’s significant saying (I Cor. 10: 16 f.): ““The loaf which we 
break, is it not a participation of the body of Christ? Because there 
is one loaf, we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the 
same loaf.” ‘To us the sacrament may still be, as St. Ignatius said, 
“the medicine of immortality, the antidote of death,” it may even 
signify communion with Christ, but that it is no longer generally 
recognized as an expression of fellowship with one another is shown 
by the common Protestant locution “to commune” (to commune 
alone with God), instead of “to communicate” along with the breth- 
ren. When the most ostensible expression of brotherly love has been 
abandoned or blunted, the feeling itself, according to a well known 
psychological law, is likely to be inhibited. 

Recently men have begun to study the behavior of the human 
group with the intent of discovering the character of group dynam- 
ics. From this we may perhaps learn something about the Church, 
the Christian group, although the Church has always ascribed its 
peculiar dynamic to the presence of Christ as Spirit among his dis- 
ciples. It was an early experience which prompted the disciples to 
speak of “the fellowship of the Spirit’ (we might say “‘of, in, through, 
and by the Spirit’’) which is familiar to us all from the Trinitarian 
formula with which St. Paul concludes his second letter to the Co- 
rinthians, with which we may compare Phil. 2: 1 and Heb. 6: 4. It 
was only with the group, “where two or three are gathered in my 
name” (Mt. 18: 20), Christ had promised to be present. Christ as 
the Spirit was the dynamic of the group. Without the experience 
of ‘fellowship in the Spirit,” of “the love of the Spirit” (Rom. 13: 
16; Gal. 5: 22; Eph. 5: 9), of “the power of the Spirit” (Rom. 15: 3), 
of his “life-giving” action (I Cor. 15: 45; II Cor. 3: 6), the Church 
would never have thought of formulating the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost. We cannot well deny that since ‘the beginnings of Christ’s 
religion” we have done all that we could to ‘quench the Spirit” by 
suppressing all demonstrations of brotherly love, which is essential to 
the dynamic of the Christian group, the Church. 

St. Ignatius early in the second century echoed Jesus’ promise 
when he said, “Where Jesus Christ is, there is the catholic Church,” 
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using the word “catholic” for the first time and meaning by it “uni- 
versal.’’ ‘That sentence is indubitably true—and yet we are unable 
to think such a thought. Our human mind is so constructed that 
we are compelled to think in terms of space, even when we are deal- 
ing with a spiritual entity such as the Church. A distinguished 
teacher of the Zen School of Buddhism once said to his disciples, 
“The doctrine is a red-hot ball of ice stuck in the throat: you can- 
not get it up and you cannot get it down.” Such is the doctrine of 
the Church. The Commission responsible for the RSV could not 
bring itself to translate all the words St. Paul uses in I Cor. 14: 23; 
it wrote, “If the whole Church assembles,” but it shrank from say- 
ing “in one place,” for by the whole Church it understood the total- 
ity of Christians, which were scattered and could not be brought 
into one place. They thought of ‘the Church which is in the house 
of Aquila and Prisca” (I Cor. 16: 19) as only a part of the Church, 
though St. Paul thought of it as the Church, the whole Church, 
though it might consist of only two or three disciples. Nothing 
could be more whole, if only Christ is there, the head with the mem- 
bers. This Dr. Hort pointed out long ago, and I have insisted upon 
it again and again. Neither the Church of Rome, represented 
throughout the world, nor its counterpart, the World Council of 
Churches, is more whole and universal than two or three when 
Christ is in the midst of them. We cannot question Christ’s dictum 
that “two or three” is enough, but we may wonder whether 3,000 
or 30,000 may not be too much to constitute a group, a Church. 
The earliest reference to the kiss of peace as an invariable accom- 
paniment of the Lord’s Supper was made by Justin Martyr in his 
Apology about the middle of the second century, something like a 
hundred years later than St. Paul’s brief instructions about this sac- 
rament in his first letter to the Corinthians. But the late date of 
Justin’s report affords no presumption against an earlier origin of 
this custom, for notoriously Christians were not inclined to let out- 
siders know what went on at the sacred “mysteries.’’ Justin puts 
the kiss of peace before the Eucharistic prayer, which was an appro- 
priate place for it because it was also the place for the offering, at 
which Christians must have remembered poignantly the saying of 
Jesus reported in Mt. 5: 23 f.: “and there remember that your 
brother has something against you, leave your gift before the altar 
and go away; first be reconciled with your brother, and then come 
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and offer your gift.” This was the place for it in all the ancient 
liturgies, though subsequently the Church of Rome put it (not in- 
appropriately) before the Communion. 

How the rite was performed we know from subsequent ages. It 
was a chain reaction initiated by the bishop at the altar, passing 
through the clergy and then to the people, the men standing sepa- 
rately on the right, the women on the left. ‘Though each kissed his 
neighbor but once, all were bound as by a golden chain of love with 
one another and with Christ. The kiss of peace was not limited to 
the Eucharist, and its significance there was illuminated by its use 
on other occasions. The bishop kissed the newly baptized, admit- 
ting him to the Christian fellowship with the same formula, ‘Peace 
be with you,” which was uttered by the brethren when they kissed 
one another at the Eucharist. The kiss involved an embrace, an 
accolade, which was clearly a form of reception to the order of Chris- 
tian knighthood, as a faithful soldier of Jesus Christ. When, alas, 
a man had fallen, and as a penitent was restored to the fellowship, 
the bishop “fell on his neck and kissed him,” like the father in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, pronouncing the formula, “I give thee 
peace’’—words far more consoling than the Roman formula, “I ab- 
solve thee,” for it meant reinstatement in the brotherhood. The 
bishop also embraced every man he ordained to any office in the 
Church—a more endearing welcome than the Apostles Barnabas and 
Paul received when they were given merely “the right hand of fel- 
lowship” (Gal. 2: 9). I speak here of the bishop because I have in 
mind the time when the bishop was regarded not as the chief pastor 
but as the only pastor. In modern times the king admits a hero to 
an order of knighthood by striking him on the shoulder with a 
sword. This is now called an accolade. But col means neck, and 
properly an accolade is an embrace (in American slang ‘“‘necking”’), 
as when in the parable of the Prodigal Son the father “fell on his 
neck and kissed him.” 

The Roman priest still pronounces the greeting, Pax vobiscum 
—but now it fizzles out and results in no kiss and no embrace. 
Strangely enough, Anglicans never pronounce this greeting, and no 
Protestant pastor does. ‘This is amazing because the greeting, “Peace 
be with you,” was used in all the epistles of St. Paul, in both epistles 
of St. Peter, in two of St. John, and in the Epistle of Jude. This 
surely is Scriptural sanction enough, and it implies the kiss of peace. 
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It may seem premature of me to assume at this point that the kiss 
of peace was an apostolic custom. But certainly it could not have 
originated in the second century when the Church had become pre- 
dominately Gentile; for both Greeks and Romans regarded the kiss 
as a demonstration of eros, not of agape or charity, and the Christians 
were suspected of debauch when it was known that at their sacred 
feast they drank wine and kissed one another—and ate the flesh of a 
human victim! Not only were the Greeks and Romans (the first 
pagans Christianity encountered) reluctant to express religious fel- 
lowship with a kiss which they had been accustomed to regard as an 
erotic demonstration, but today a great proportion of mankind, the 
600 million Chinese, and in Japan and elsewhere an equal number 
who are under the influence of Confucius, have been taught to re- 
gard the kiss as an exhibition of sexual love exclusively. Men must 
not kiss men. And even among the Chinese converted to Christian- 
ity a father may not kiss his son nor a son his father. And now even 
in Europe, and more especially in America, a kiss can hardly be re- 
garded as “holy.”” “Though women commonly kiss one another, men 
feel some embarrassment in kissing men, and the accolade is going 
out of fashion—even in Italy, except among priests. Likely it would 
now be impossible to restore the custom of exchanging the kiss of 
peace at the Lord’s Supper—all the more because men and women 
are no longer separated in our Churches. Perhaps the most we 
could do is to inaugurate the custom of shaking hands with a neigh- 
bor before the Communion. The clergy might give the signal by 
kissing one another at the altar, and at that the people might extend 
each one to his neighbor “the right hand of fellowship,” accompanied 
by the ancient greeting, “Peace be with thee,” expecting the response, 
“And with thy spirit.” 

The kiss of peace could have originated only in the “Church from 
among the Jews,” and therefore at a very early time. Moreover, 
“Peace!” is a Jewish greeting. Is it not evident that the injunction, 
“Greet one another with a holy kiss,” in four of St. Paul’s epistles 
(Rom. 16: 16; I Cor. 16: 20; II Cor. 13: 12; I Thess. 5: 26), and in 
I Pet. 5: 14, “Greet one another with the kiss of love. Peace to all 
of you who are in Christ’”—the formula which was to become (or had 
become) traditional—assumes the custom to which Justin alluded? 
Obviously the Apostles expected that their injunction would be car- 
ried out, and it could not have been unless there was some such cus- 
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tom. It is vain to raise the question in what assembly of the Church 
the brethren were expected to greet one another with a holy kiss, for 
there is no intimation in the New Testament that there was ever a 
solemn assembly of the Church in which the Lord was not remem- 
bered in the sacrament he instituted, which gave assurance that 
Christ was present and initiated the dynamic of the Christian group. 
There is no reason to think that St. Paul had any other sort of as- 
sembly in mind when he spoke of “‘the loaf which we break”’ (I Cor. 
10: 16), or said, “when you come together” (11: 17), “when you as- 
semble as a Church” (vs. 18), “when you meet together” (vs. 20 and 
14: 26), ‘““when you come together to eat” (11: 33). Ages and ages 
ago I was misled by Protestant custom to imagine that in apostolic 
times there must have been occasions when the Church assembled 
for instruction exclusively. 

Some modern Christians, like the Quakers, have been disposed to 
envy and to imitate the spontaneous and uninhibited worship de- 
scribed by St. Paul in three and a half chapters of his first letter to 
the Corinthians (I Cor. 11: 17 to the end of chapter 14). To me 
such worship seems too exuberant—and evidently St. Paul thought 
so too, for he tried to restrain it. He was not reluctant to see 
“tongues pass away,” or even to anticipate that “prophecies shall 
cease.” Fundamentally, the difference between Quakers and the 
early Christians was that the latter were not illogical enough to think 
that “inspired psalms and hymns and songs’ (Col. 3: 16), together 
with inspired teachings and prophecies, which were edifying at one 
meeting were not equally edifying and inspired the following week 
and forever. Hence, whereas in the meeting-house everything had 
to be freshly inspired each time, the “teachings and prophecies” con- 
tributed in the Church resulted in the Holy Scriptures of the New 
Testament, from the hymns was gradually formed the Hymnal (truly 
inspired if not inerrant), or rather from inspired hymns and prayers 
combined was composed the Holy Liturgy, the most sublime litera- 
ture the world has ever seen, which in the Eastern Church is so highly 
prized that no book of devotion has ever presumed to compete with 
it. Thus St. Paul’s principle prevailed that “everything be done 
decently and in order,” and that “all should serve for edification.” 
What remains of the early exuberant dynamic is “faith, hope, love— 
these three but the greatest of these is love.” If love fails, or fails 
of finding a proper demonstration in Christian worship, then the 
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Church—whether in the early enthusiastic form, or in the modern 
form of institutionalism—‘‘is like a loud gong or a clanging cymbal.” 

But did the kiss of peace originate with the Apostles? They in 
fact were accustomed to kiss their disciples (Acts 20: 37). But did 
they not learn this from Jesus? At the Lord’s Supper they were 
scrupulous to do only what Jesus did. ‘The report that John leaned 
upon Jesus’ breast almost implies the kiss. Did Jesus then initiate 
the kiss of peace? It is almost by accident we learn that Jesus, un- 
like other rabbis, was accustomed to kiss his disciples; for after the 
Last Supper came late to the garden of Gethsemane Judas, who per- 
haps had left the supper before the kiss of peace, and “at once he 
came up to Jesus and said, Hail Rabbi! and he kissed him” (Mt. 26: 
49). Actually Judas said, “Peace Rabbi!’ for that was the Jew- 
ish greeting, which naturally is here translated by the Greek greet- 
ing Chaire! (Rejoice), which we in turn translate by the Anglo Saxon 
Hail!, which is equivalent to the Roman greeting Salve! (Be well!). 

This was the last time Jesus received from a disciple the kiss of 
peace! This must have a poignant memory when at every Eucharist 
the disciples continued to exchange the kiss of peace. ‘They must 
ask anxiously, “Is it I?’—has my brother perhaps found aught against 
me? Is it I who do not really love the brethren, betraying the Lord 
with a kiss? 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Paut S. MINEAR 


THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE SEEK 


Under this theme the Faith and Order Commission is projecting 
a regional conference to be held in North America in 1957. The 
theme is strategically wise, because much of the confusion in ecu- 
menical circles stems from the multiple, contradictory conceptions 
of the goal. Moreover, it is clear that a regional conference may 
have many advantages. Closer scrutiny can be given to the distinc- 
tive aspects of the scene in this country, with due regard for both 
the peculiar obstacles and the peculiar incentives for Christian unity. 
Effective discussion should diminish the curious distance between the 
Churches in the United States and their neighbors in Canada and 
Mexico. It should also help to counterbalance the dearth of gen- 
uine theological debate which has characterized the work of city, 
state, and national councils. 

Much of the success of this projected conference will depend upon 
the thoroughness of preparatory studies. It is important that many 
new leaders be initiated into the process of ecumenical discussion, 
and that there should be elicited the co-operation of various denom- 
inations which hitherto have been quite sceptical of the world-wide 
movement toward greater unity. The time is auspicious for chan- 
neling the enthusiasm aroused by the Evanston Assembly and for 
carrying a long step further the rediscovery of the Church’s mission 
in North America. 

The Faith and Order Commission has already inaugurated a long- 
term program of studies in three central areas. As the Lund Con- 
ference requested, a group has been set up to explore the implications 
for ecclesiology of Christology and Pneumatology. ‘The European 


section is being chaired by Bishop Anders Nygren, the American sec- 


tion by Professor Robert L. Calhoun. The fifteen members of the 
American section will meet annually to correlate the research of the 
members. There are three commissions on worship, designed to deal 
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with liturgical questions. Bishop A. Michael Ramsey is chairman 
of the European group, Principal J. Russell Chandran will chair the 
East Asian studies, and Professor Joseph A. Sittler the American. A 
relatively new area of research will be opened by a commission “On 
Tradition and Traditions.” Professor Skydsgaard of Denmark will 
lead the European study, Professor Albert C. Outler the American. 
The overarching purpose is to explore more deeply “that common 
history which we have as Christians and ‘which we have discovered to 
be longer, larger, and richer than any of our separate histories in our 
divided Churches.” 

The studies which will prepare the way for a regional conference 
in 1957 will no doubt follow different paths toward more limited 
goals. ‘They should, however, supplement these long-range projects 
and lead to fruitful collaboration. ‘The nature of the unity we seek 
should be determined in large part by our actual unity in Christ and 
the Spirit, our actual unity in worship, and our actual dependence 
on a common tradition which is, in fact, “richer than any of our sepa- 
rate histories.” 


KIERKEGAARD CENTENNIAL 


On Sunday, November 11, 1855, Sgren Kierkegaard died. His 
death terminated a long-planned and ably executed attack on Chris- 
tendom. He alone of his compatriots had any inkling how signifi- 
cant his death, through the providence of God, would prove to be 
for that very Christendom which he attacked. He foresaw, and did 
his best to prevent, the formation of coteries of disciples and the fad- 
dist interest in the secrets of his life. He foresaw, as well, many of 
the aesthetic, political, and cultural developments of the twentieth 
century. He was aware of the inevitable tendency of later writers 
to appraise his work in the light of ensuing history ‘‘as a paragraph 
in the history of philosophy.”’ In fact, he was the sort of person who 
makes most difficult any centennial celebrations. It is hard to show 
him honor without violating the character of his witness and the sub- 
stance of his thought. 

In spite of these difficulties, Soren Kierkegaard is this year receiv- 
ing genuine homage in many countries of the globe. One form of 
this homage is the publication of new translations. His Book on 
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Adler, translated by Walter Lowrie, was published in June by the 
Princeton University Press under the title, On Authority and Reve- 
lation. With the completion of this project Dr. Lowrie increased 
the very great debt to him on the part of the English-speaking world. 
A second English translation of The Gospel of Sufferings has been 
recently brought out in London by James Clarke. The translators 
are A. S. Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie. Later this year Westminster 
Press will publish Meditations from Kierkegaard, by T. H. Croxall 
of Copenhagen. A large proportion of these readings and prayers 
have not been hitherto translated. Dr. Croxall has conveniently 
arranged them as a series of expositions of Biblical passages to be used 
in daily devotions. 

Similar publishing ventures are going forward in such widely scat- 
tered places as Italy, Japan, and Finland. Germany, Switzerland, 
and Denmark are still probably the leaders in such publications. 
Niels Thulstrup’s new edition and commentary of Philosophical 
Fragments has appeared in Danish and will be published in German 
by Jakob Hegner Verlag of Switzerland. Hermann Diem is super- 
vising a new translation (Jubilaumsausgabe) and a series of commen- 
taries on the major works. 

Another method of observing the centennial is the preparation of 
symposia dealing with various aspects of Sgren Kierkegaard’s thought. 
The February Bulletin of Andover Newton Theological School con- 
tains five modest essays by faculty members, which give some indica- 
tion of the contribution of Kierkegaard to five different areas of theo- 
logical concern. Much more ambitious is a book on Kierkegaard 
published by the International Review of Literature, Orbis Lit- 
terarum (Munksgaard Verlag, Copenhagen). In this book appear 
some thirty-five essays by French, German, Italian, and English au- 
thors. Another volume will be published by the Kierkegaard So- 
ciety, but the essays in their volume (called Kierkegaardiana) will 
be limited to the Scandinavian languages. 

In various libraries special exhibits have been prepared. One at 
the Harvard Divinity School includes several first editions of Sgren 
Kierkegaard’s writings. Bostonians were lucky enough to hear the 
world premiere of Samuel Barber’s Prayers of Kierkegaard by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last winter. This is a musical tribute 
of lasting worth, giving orchestral and choral wings to several short 


prayers. 
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Scholars from many countries will participate in the Congress for 
Kierkegaard-Research to be held in Copenhagen from August 10-17. 
Presumably many of their papers will be published. ‘This event will 
perhaps mark the climax of the first centennial “celebration.” 

I have made no effort to be complete in this catalog of books and 
events. ‘The above is probably only a tiny sample of what is going 
on. Even this sample, however, may be indicative of the breadth 
and depth of contemporary interest in the Danish Socrates. Much 
of the ephemeral excitement over Sgren Kierkegaard has evaporated 
and no one should mourn the death of a fad. But there remains 
ample evidence of a steady, solid growth of mature interest and work. 
When due weight is given to the many just criticisms of Sgren Kierke- 
gaard, there remains an even greater respect for the wealth of his 
imagination, the fecundity of his Biblical exposition, and the power 
of his Christian witness. It would seem that he is more alive now 
than on the day of his death. 


THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


At the Second Assembly of the World Council there was a quite 
unexpected and violent volcanic eruption in the plenary session when 
Bishop Hanns Lilje presented the first draft of the report of the 
commission charged with co-ordinating the discussions of the Main 
Theme. ‘To understand the eruption it should be recalled that the 
Advisory Commission had chosen not to discuss the relationship be- 
tween Christ as the world’s hope and the hope of Israel. To fill in 
this lacuna a seminar in systematic theology at the University of 
Basle had recommended a long insertion. The proposed addition 
had obviously been prepared with great care after prolonged dis- 
cussion. It had been placed in the hands of the chairmen of the 
Main Theme groups, but unfortunately had not been made ac- 
cessible to all the delegates. In several of the fifteen groups this 
document elicited extended comment and favorable response. In 
other groups the matter seems to have emerged more spontaneously. 
Bishop Lilje’s co-ordinating group felt obliged to report this as a 
factor in Main Theme discussions. ‘The problem of Israel,” they 
wrote, “was considered an especially important single point not to 
be forgotten in any treatment of Christian hope. The Biblical state- 
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ments on the connections between Israel’s fate and the consumma- 
tion of Christian hope must not be left aside.” 

When this report was presented in plenary session, vociferous ob- 
jection was raised against any mention of Israel in the final draft. 
And by a very close vote, after long debate, the objection was sus- 
tained. ‘The debate was so drenched with emotion—political, racial, 
religious—that it proved extremely difficult for adversaries to under- 
stand one another and not to impugn the other’s motives. ‘Those 
supporting even a brief innocuous recognition of Israel’s hope (and 
they came from all continents) were accused of being biblicists. If 
they presented New Testament doctrines (Romans 9-11, for exam- 
ple) as normative for contemporary thought regarding Israel’s des- 
tiny, they were dubbed fundamentalist. On the other hand, their 
opponents sounded painfully like anti-Semites (Europeans had heard 
so many similar explosions in Hitler's day), or at best their arguments 
seemed dominated by such non-theological factors as the current po- 
litical impasse between the Israeli government and the Arabs. 

When the tumult ended, neither side felt that full justice had been 
done to the issue. But two things became clear. For one thing, the 
basic outlook on this problem had shifted since Amsterdam. At the 
first Assembly delegates had said: “A concern for the Christian ap- 
proach to the Jewish people confronts us inescapably. . . . We can- 
not forget that we meet in a land from which 110,000 Jews were 
taken to be murdered. Nor can we forget that we meet only five 
years after the extermination of six million Jews. To the Jews our 
God has bound us in a special solidarity linking our destinies together 
in his design.” Evanston refused to speak so humbly or so clearly 
about linked destinies or a special solidarity. Is this an example of 
a guilt which has been not so much expiated but forgotten by the 
guilty? Or have the claims of the new Israeli state so alienated the 
Christian world that we can no longer acknowledge the ways in which 
God has bound us to the Jews? Whatever the reason, there is little 
doubt that the Churches have not given serious attention to the ur- 
gent call of the First Assembly. ‘“We call upon all our Churches to 
make this concern (for the Christian approach to the Jewish people) 
their own.” At least in the United States there has been little evi- 
dence of any such concern. 

The second thing underscored by the Evanston debate is this: for 
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American delegates as a whole, the matter of Israel’s hope and of 
hope for Israel was not a theologically relevant issue. A thorny po- 
litical issue? Yes. A difficult matter of racial tensions? Yes. But 
not an issue made inescapable by the Gospel mandate. Not a ques- 
tion decisive for an understanding of the nature and validity of the 
Christian hope. To us then, the Amsterdam message about Israel, 
which was sidestepped but not superseded at Evanston, comes again 
as a major item of unfinished and essential business. It is difficult 
to accept the prevailing apathy on this problem when we consider 
that almost half of world Jewry (so the Jewish Year Book, 1952) lives 
in the United States. We have substituted innocuous inter-faith 
activities for depth-analysis and depth-discussion. Our theological 
treatises adroitly pass by on the other side. We neither confront 
Jewish theologians with crucial questions nor provide honest and 
explicit answers to their questions. We lack both motivation and 
preparation for a genuine theological encounter. An invitation to 
such an encounter is provided by a recent ecumenical symposium 
edited by Géte Hedenquist, The Church and the Jewish People 
(Edinburgh House Press, London, 1954). Both the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council participated 
in its preparation. Included are essays by ten Christians and two 
Jewish leaders (none from America). One writer reports that in 
America Christian antagonism against the Jews is “well above the 
average” where no Jews live, while the proportion of hostility rises 
greatly in strongly Jewish areas. 

It is not biblicism to remind ourselves that Jesus was Jewish, that 
he was sent to his kinsmen, that the name Christ is the transliteration 
of the Greek term meaning Messiah (of Israel) and that in him, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, the hope of Israel was consummated. 
It is not biblicism to hold the conviction that “our God has bound 
us to the Jews in a special solidarity.” Those who hold such a con- 
viction are under obligation to express that solidarity in ways that 
move far beyond the usual pattern of a courteous toleration. ‘The 
Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland will hold a conference this sum- 
mer on “The Christian Hope and the Hope of Israel.” It would be 
well if American churchmen could establish a continuing seminar or 
a series of conferences on this very theme. 
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Has punctuation any theological significance? Many theologians 
have so contended. In the matter of quotation marks they are 
clearly justified. Without a doubt quotation marks are seriously 
overworked, and the frequency of their use appears to be increasing 
even more rapidly than the population. Few would question the 
fact that the omission of such marks in sermon or book is often in 
violation of the Eighth Commandment. But plagiarism is so widely 
condemned that we develop the assumption that a painstaking use 
of quotation marks gives the quoter a kind of immunity to judgment, 
whether divine or human. I am thinking of four types of citation- 
habit which are curiously rich in theological implications. 

In the first place, we detect a prolific breed of quoters among 
heresy-hunters. They are the eager witnesses for all sorts of investi- 
gating committees, public and private. Put on the trail of the en- 
emy, they slither through everything he has written, hoping for evi- 
dence. They snip out a phrase here and a sentence there. Putting 
together their findings in a different context—all the while the quota- 
tion marks are scrupulously preserved—they build up an impression 
that is almost wholly false and utterly damning. With every care to 
safeguard their reputation as true witnesses, they triumphantly bear 
false witness. What is hidden in their subconscious mind when they 
use those inverted commas? Perhaps something like this: ““This will 
show that I hesitated to condemn this man until the evidence obliged 
me to do so. I am entirely scientific in my objectivity. He is the 
one who condemns himself by his own words. If you doubt my testi- 
mony, you may read for yourself. But there’s really no need to do 
this because I have done that distasteful job for you. You can tell 
from these excerpts how much angrier you would become if you saw 
the original. These quotation marks therefore justify you in being 
as hostile toward this man as if you had read him through.” 

In the second instance, there is abroad a cult of idol-worshippers 
who feed on quotes. They have found some hero of the pulpit, some 
saint in darkest Africa, or even some great theologian. At his shrine 
they offer incense in the form of awed citations of his sacred words. 
To refer to him casts the aura of the momentous around the moment. 
Unction creeps into the voice at the sound of his name. When quo- 
tation marks appear the listener should understand what the quoter 
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is really saying in those four slim curved lines: ““My own thought is 
without value, but at least I can recognize great thoughts. These 
are the very words of him by whose faith I am justified. I love his 
ideas with my whole mind. In him is truth, and my mission is to 
echo his words until you worship him with me. Then we will both 
be on his side in the battle with mediocrity.” 

A third class of quoters is often the most vociferous, but actually 
the most innocuous and dull. They are the professional traders in 
canned (or frozen) commodities. Preoccupied with their own ur- 
gent rhetorical needs (e.g., the sermon for next Sunday) they are 
always on the prow! for filler. No meeting is worth attending unless 
there are transferable jokes or ideas. No book is worth reading if 
it will not yield its harvest of shucked corn. Better than an ordi- 
nary book is an anthology in which someone else has done the nec- 
essary sifting. “Here are more than 1200 attention-getting quota- 
tions . . . to make your speeches ring with originality and wit.” 
This is the way in which currently a reputable publishing house is 
hawking “fresh, unhackneyed material . . . systematically arranged 
under 302 headings.” Originality? If all the quotations used by 
American preachers were laid end to end, they would still not 
stretch to the goal of originality on the part of the quoter. He who 
stuffs his sermons with “unhackneyed material . . . systematically 
arranged” becomes a hack for whom the Little Jack Horner rhyme 
would be a suitable epitaph. He has amended the First Command- 
ment to read: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God . . . with a mind 
filled with carefully filed, snappy citations.” Anyone who is unable 
to see theological implications here should have his faith examined. 

The fourth class of quoters is composed of those who adopt in- 
verted commas as a convenient hiding place. Quotation marks fa- 
cilitate the evasiveness of double talk. They enable a writer to say 
something controversial and yet to avoid risk. Ina world permeated 
by hostilities, every key word is at once dangerous and ambiguous. 
An American politician must avoid the word co-existence but he can 
safely speak of modus vivendi. If a phrase has ever appeared in 
Communist literature, one must always surround it by a punctua- 
tion-curtain. When carefully erected, this curtain provides security 
against the later charge (how much later is immaterial) that the au- 
thor was following the hated “line.” Double protection, of course, 
is needed against double danger. So even when a journalist is writ- 
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ing from Formosa in order to report Formosan opinion he must 
guardedly say, “One paper declares that western statesmen are ‘work- 
ing fervently toward betrayal of free people, especially free Asians.’ ”’ 
Quotation marks are becoming more numerous because their absence 
isso dangerous. It is now safer never to use the word freedom with- 
out encircling it. But how free does that leave the writer or speaker? 

If the use of these innocent commas continues to increase, printers 
may need to devise new symbols. After all, it is confusing when the 
same marks can be used to communicate messages of such varied 
meaning. It might be well to indicate the hostility of the heresy- 
hunters by setting off his citations by **..... ”. The words quoted 
from their gods by the idol-worshippers might be indicated by 

Citations garnered in the commodity markets for purely 
professional use to pep up the otherwise listless speech could be la- 
belled **..... ”. And those words which might sound subversive 
unless they were enclosed by a security zone should be marked 

The type-setter may scorn such labor, but, at the very 
least, the intelligent reader must devise his own private scales for 
measuring the weight of these elusive quotation marks. The pun- 
ishment of Babel is indicated as much by the confusion of cae 
tion as by the confusion of tongues. 

By way of contrast it would be well to study the amen of the 
testimonies in the New Testament. Would we find evidence that 
Pentecost had any effect on the confusion of punctuation? Does 
the number of citations used for the sake of heresy-hunting, idol- 
worship, professional prestige, and security decrease? ‘The best evi- 
dence would be provided not alone by quotations from the Law and 
the Prophets but also by the history of the oral tradition. How 
much weight should be given to the fact that the kerygma, although 
translated into diverse languages and idioms, retained a recognizable 
unity? The sayings of Jesus, although used flexibly in changing 
situations, did not lose the stamp of a common origin. It may be 
that responsible freedom is more congenial to the Gospel tradition 
than copy-book exactness would be. If the Gospel produces a subtle 
shift from ego-centered to God-centered thought, this shift will be 
reflected, however subtly, in the prevailing habits of citation. 
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FIGHT FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Bantu Educational Act which aims to put all education of 
the Bantus under governmental control is meeting with some serious 
opposition on the part of the Churches. The American Board 
which has been engaged in educational work in South Africa for over 
a hundred years and has initiated such institutions as Adams College, 
Inanda Seminary, Ohlange Institute, the Bantu Men’s Social Center 
in Johannesburg, the Talitha Home, and the Hofmyer School of 
Social Work, is meeting with some serious pressure from the govern- 
ment. 

The educational policy of the state proposes to place all mission 
schools under its control, or reduce their subsidies. These schools 
must have support or they cannot continue. And they cannot agree 
to the state’s plan to control African education and thus impose 
segregational and other restrictions upon them. 

The American Board in 1955 resolved that its aim is the exien- 
sion of the Kingdom of God, that students must grow in knowledge 
and grace, and that it cannot co-operate with the government and 
retain its soul. The highest loyalty, it maintained, was not to the 
state but to God. 

While one can appreciate the generosity of the state in this matter 
of educating the Bantus at government expense, it is a question as 
to whether the Church can go along with a state which is pledged to 
an education which denies its Christian character. While state sub- 
sidies for Christian education would be rather inconsistent in this 
case, the Churches which would be true to their convictions will have 
to undergird their stand with every means of support. 


THE ESPELKAMP SYNOD 


Not far from Burmen, where the Confessional Movement was born 
during the turbulent beginnings of the Nazi-Church conflict in 1934, 
252 
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isan old ammunition depot consisting of hundreds of acres called 
Espelkamp. ‘This large tract of land is now being used for Church 
purposes. Many displaced persons and orphans have been settled 
there. It is a center of Christian life and activity which has become 
increasingly meaningful to the German Evangelical Church. 

It was at Espelkamp that the annual meeting of the Synod of the 
German Church met in March. One of the crucial issues confronted 
by the Church was that of the rearmament of Germany. Dr. Hein- 
enmann, the president of the Synod, was removed from office. He 
was originally appointed to Chancellor Adenaur’s first cabinet. And 
he was rather active in political matters, although in recent years his 
involvement has been curtailed. 

The reason for his removal from the presidency of the Synod was 
political: Heinemann does not believe in German rearmament while 
Adenaur does. It is not only rearmament that poses a problem for 
the German Church; it involves many questions which are charac- 
teristic of life in Western Europe at the present time. 

For one thing, the Western German Government seems to insist 
that all its appointees agree with its political position. And German 
armament and German politics are intimately related. But arma- 
ment is also related to the problem of the re-unification of Germany 
and of Europe. And German Christians feel that armament is re- 
lated to the development of a Western European block which will 
not only permanently divide the German nation but lead to the com- 
plete sovietization of East Germany. 

Besides, there is a growing list of conscientious objectors in both 
East and West Germany who question whether Christians can par- 
ticipate in military training which envisions the use of the means of 
mass destruction. 

The Synod meeting at Espelkamp gave assurance to these consci- 
entious objectors that the Church would stand by them. And while 
it acquiesced in the deposition of Dr. Heinemann from the synodical 
presidency, it elected him to the twelve-man Kirchenrat, thus voicing 
its high regard for him. 

The Synod was accused by Adenaur supporters of mixing in poli- 
tics and of failing to support the Chancellor. However, the Synod 
gained the confidence and support of many west Germans, especially 
youth and workers, who heretofore have had little to do with the 
Church. They now feel that the German Church is really inter- 
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ested in fulfilling its pastoral leadership of the people. And since 
the German Church embraces Christians in both the East and West 
Zones, it is the only bond of unity which holds both within its com- 
munal life. It may be said that the Church is the only fellowship 
which overcomes the chasm between the East and the West. 

The full significance of the Espelkamp Synod is hardly under. 
stood by those who do not live in it. And the full implications of 
Espelkamp have yet to be worked out in the days that are ahead. 
Contrary to the superficial opinion of some who think European 
Christianity is ‘‘quiestistic,” it can be said that the social and ethical 
realities of the Christian faith are being realistically tackled by many 
Churches in the old world. 


THE GOD THAT FAILED 


The Matusow case has been a revealing affair. And it has turned 
some staunch supporters of McCarthy against the whole investiga- 
tion procedure. Here is a man, swearing that he was a Communist, 
and naming many others as Communists, now swearing that the 


testimony he gave was a lie. Various’ sections of the government 
used his services in good faith. A number of people were publicly 
indicted and accused. And Matusow now maintains that others who 
did what he did also lied! 

Little wonder that the investigators now are rather panicky. The 
question is: When did Matusow lie? 

The shock of it all is rather frustrating. Matusow was an obscure 
person who joined with the Communist party for the sake of recog- 
nition; then he turned on it. He rose to heights of fame. He was 
paid by the government for his testimony. He gave lectures for 
good-sized fees. His articles appeared in magazines. His revela- 
tions of Communism had to grow in quantity and quality. Then 
came the exposure, and the confession! 

Now that the truth is out, it seems preposterous that so many trem- 
bled because of their fear of so few. There is no doubt that the 
processes of investigation have reached a stalemate. ‘The tension has 
been broken. It is doubtful whether a government informer will 
ever be taken seriously again. Surely, Matusow may even now be 
lying, but a real Communist would hardly want to see national hys- 
teria and suspicions discontinued. He may be interested only in 
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the “racket” he is pursuing to cash in on notoriety. Whatever his 
motive may be, he has done something to the whole business of in- 
vestigations. From now on, it will be necessary to rely upon more 
concrete and incontrovertible evidence in ferreting out Communists. 
It is unfortunate that the whole farce had to take place the way it 
did. A saner procedure from the start, carried on according to the 
rules of justice, might have produced much better results and pre- 
vented a great nation from looking so foolish abroad. 


CHRISTIAN MISSION TO NEPAL 


The kingdom of Nepal has opened its doors to Christian mission- 
aries. In 1771, Nepal expelled a group of Capuchin monks. Since 
that time this Himalayan country has adamantly refused to listen to 
frequent overtures of various Churches to allow missionary work in 
its borders. Nepalese are for the most part Hindus, with some prac- 
ticing Buddhists. 

The National Christian Council of India is largely responsible 
for this new venture. Co-operating with it are the foreign mission 
boards of three denominations in the United States: Presbyterian, 
U.S. A., Methodist, and the Disciples of Christ. 

The opening of Nepal for this missionary project came when King 
Tribhubana’s government granted the Indian United Christian Mis- 
sion permission to send in a medical team led by Indians and some 
Nepalese to begin hospital work in the capital city of Katmandu. 
Welfare branches followed in the environs of the city. Dr. and Mrs. 
Carl W. Friedericks (Presbyterian, U. S. A.) and Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
L. Flemming (Methodist) are already at work. 

There are few countries left in which Christian Churches or mis- 
sions are not found. This particular venture shows what can be 
done by the younger Churches in the way of missionary leadership. 
And it points to the growing spirit of co-operation between denom- 
inational foreign mission boards as they work with the younger 
Churches as partners in the Church of Jesus Christ. 


BINGO—AND THE CHURCHES 


Bingo has become a national problem. Several states are involved 
in hot political struggles over the question of legalizing bingo for 
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the benefit of non-profit organizations. Several states have court 
decisions declaring bingo even for charitable causes to be unconsti- 
tutional. Forty states forbid lotteries. Eight states now permit 
bingo under various restrictions and with varying results. At least, 
this seemingly harmless “petty” form of gambling has become diff. 
cult to regulate. There are evidences that professional gamblers 
have moved into charity bingo, and that police corruption, rack- 
eteering, and bingo addiction have followed in the wake of the legal- 
ized use of bingo for charitable purposes. Even in New Jersey, 
where the strictest regulations on bingo obtain, there are pressures 
abroad to liberalize the law. And professional gamblers are cease- 
lessly trying to get into charitable bingo on a commercial basis. 

However, the problem fires the Church in an acute way. What 
Church does not need money? And who can deny that money given 
to charity and to Church support is not often accepted regardless of 
the source? Besides (so it is urged), why not combine giving with 
the thrilling fascination of a game? After all, bingo is not so harm- 
ful. When kept within limits, it may be a wholesome form of social 
recreation. 

It is on these questions that the Churches are divided. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church does not regard bingo, or any form of “petty 
gambling,” as evil. It is a game, and as such should be free from fac- 
tors which make it wrong. It should involve equitable risk of loss 
or gain, be honestly conducted, and be forbidden to those who be- 
come addicts or assume heavy risks for the person or his family. And 
since the Roman Catholic Church bears the expense of maintaining 
its parochial schools, it finds legalized bingo quite useful for their 
support. 

However, a prominent Roman Catholic prelate in New Orleans 
said in a sermon, “The fact that money is needed, sometimes des- 
perately needed, and that it is used for good purposes does not justify 
our practices of the past. If more money is needed, more will have 
to be given voluntarily. The Christian way demands generous giv- 
ing to foster the continuing, deepening spread of the faith to meet 
the needs given. This must be the approach of our fund-raising ef 
forts and the dominant motive of those who give. . . . The Church 
has acted on the assumption that such gambling is not essentially im- 
moral. However, there remains another question that is just as im- 
portant as those two when church-sponsored gambling is the issue— 
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and that is the question of propriety.” Soon after this sermon, the 
archbishop of New Orleans banned bingo! 

Protestant morality is even more antagonistic to bingo. It de- 
mands stricter standards of morality of the government, the press, 
the schools. Gambling shortcuts honest work. Christian steward- 
ship expects the Christian to use his time, talents, abilities, and 
money in the light of the will of God. The Church must lead in 
matters of moral character. It dare not rely upon distorted motives 
in the support of its work. ‘This will inevitably reflect upon its gos- 
pel. And such a reliance upon questionable means of support will 
help the predatory forces of the community. If the Church is to 
rely upon the gambling instinct for support, it will find it difficult 
to convince the world that Christ can change men. 

As Dr. William J. Villaume of the National Council of Churches 
puts it, “Bingo currently threatens to vitiate the American spirit of 
compassion and the sense of community responsibility by which this 
nation’s charities have been richly blessed. Bingo is a sword pointed 
at the heart of America.”” Bingo is morally questionable, pedagogi- 
cally unsound, and socially undesirable as a way of supporting the 
Churches. 
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Tue History OF CHrRisTIANITy, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 1516 pp. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. $9.50. 

A quarter of a century has passed since an individual scholar has under- 
taken the major task of presenting the entire history of the Christian 
Church. Karl von Hase achieved this in his History of the Christian 
Church. He had in view nothing less than a “History of the Kingdom 
of God on Earth.” A unique combination of Christian universalism 
with the universal and historical viewpoint of romanticism and idealistic 
philosophy qualified him for such a task. This goal appeared to be un- 
attainable if not presumptuous to his successors, who turned their inter- 
est toward a positivistic kind of individual research. 

Two years ago, there appeared a new, complete presentation of this 
subject from the pen of an individual researcher, this time an American, 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor of Church History at Yale Univer- 
sity in New Haven, Connecticut. Once before Latourette had surprised 
the scholarly world with an unusually scientific performance in the seven 
volumes of his History of the Expansion of Christianity, a work which 
probably represents the most significant contribution by modern Ameri- 
can research in the history of Christianity. The comprehensive work 
which now is before us is in no way a compilation of his History of the 
Expansion of Christianity. Instead it offers just that which the title sug- 
gests: a complete history of Christianity from its beginnings to the pres 
ent. The history of the expansion of Christianity is included in this new 
work, yet its content as well as its presentation of problems is more com- 
prehensive, since it also contains the history of Christian theology, the 
development of the various Christian church types and confessions, as 
well as the attempts on their part for reunification. Consideration is 
given also to the effect of the Christian Church upon the secular world 
in art, literature, education, social ethics, and politics. 

This new work of Latourette presents a series of new points of view 
which are of significance for the general writing of history. One meets 
here the phenomenon that the point of view developed by American 
historical perspective for the universality of the Christian mission lies 
closer to a universal-historical manner of thought than is the case with 
European writing of history. 

For this reason there is in this new work of Latourette special signif: 
cance for European writing of history. Many theses in European ap 
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proaches to history prove themselves to be a kind of European provin- 
cialism in light of the broad view of Latourette. This view has been 
disregarded by national and confessional interests in European church 
and state writings of history. These writings lose their claim to gen- 
eral validity in the same instant that their relativity becomes apparent in 
the light of a more universal manner of consideration. A few such new 
points of view will be considered in the following discussion. 


I 


The first chapter of Latourette’s book surprises one through the use of 
a new point of view for the history of Christianity. European research 
in Church history has thus far taken no notice of the extension of the 
modern portrayal of history through the pre-historical research which has 
revealed in the last decade surprising new results. In the main, the 
Greek, Hellenistic, and late Jewish history of religion were considered 
within the context of the pre-history of Christianity. So there was but 
seldom an attempt to place Christianity in its entirety into the whole 
course of human development and to determine its place within the 
600,000 year history which must be acknowledged on the basis of the 
results of pre-historical and anthropological research. 

Latourette has done just this with keen perception in his first chapter, 
which bears an especially surprising title for Europeans: ““The Youth of 
Christianity.” The specific reproach of Europe is the reproach of its 
age, so that in philosophy since Nietzsche and in the universal-historical 
orientation since Spengler, there has been opposition to Christianity. 
Over and over again one meets the thesis that Christianity had its youth 
in the ancient Church, attained its maturity in the Middle Ages, entered 
upon its old age since the Reformation, after a brief meeting with its 
second childhood in pietism and the enlightenment, and now finds itself 
in a state of dissolution. To this typically European, pessimistic man- 
ner of consideration, frequently connected with the decline of the Occi- 
dent, there stands in direct contrast the diametrically opposed exposition 
of Latourette. Christianity within the development of humanity pre- 
sents a youthful appearance. Its former epoch appears only as a moment 
of time in the light of the previous development of humanity. But even 
if one limits his view to the human cultural peaks attained in history, 
Christianity first appears in a late epoch of development, and subsequent 
to its appearance has completed just a few beginning stages. In the series 
of the chief religions it stands in next to last place; only Islam is more 
recent. Buddhism, Hinduism, the religions of Zoroaster and of Con- 
fucius are several centuries older than Christianity. 
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The comparison with other world religions shows that Christianity has 
in no manner completed the cycle of growth, maturity, and disintegration 
which we can determine in the case of other religions. Rather, this anal- 
ogy with other religions itself brings one to the conclusion that Christian. 
ity just now stands at the beginning of a future expansion and intensi- 
fication. 


II 


Here Latourette connects the thoughts for which he has furnished his- 
torical proof in his seven volume history of the expansion of Christian- 
ity; after various phases of contracting and narrowing its sphere of life, 
Christianity first reached its greatest geographical extent in the last one 
and a half centuries, and in this epoch has experienced a missionary ex- 
pansion which is global. In this time also, it has begun to transcend pre- 
vious epochs in depth of effect, and has accordingly assumed a tendency 
not only to develop in the inner realm of faith, but also in the realm of 
social life, education, economics, and politics. Christianity has begun 
in its earliest phase, so Latourette maintains, to conquer its expressed 
propositions. Its future now lies ahead of it. Christianity “finds itself 
still in the first upward swing of its history, and that means, it can claim 
for itself a growing place in the life of mankind.” 

Latourette avoids setting up a general kind of historico-religious law 
of growth, maturity, and downfall, which Spengler and Toynbee postu- 
late for the great religions and then apply to Christianity. He, on the 
contrary, emphasizes in the very origin of Christianity the great differ- 
ence between it and the other world religions. Christianity is not like 
other religions which have grown up under the protection of mighty 
states and powerful cultures, nor is it indebted for its expansion to that 
favoritism on the part of the ruling cultural and political powers as was 
the case with Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Islam. Christianity had no confederates when it first appeared. It was 
forced, rather, to carry through quite in opposition to the cultural and 
political forces of its world. 


III 


A meaningful and new historical point is noticeable in Latourette’s 
treatment of the Reformation and its position in the whole development 
of the Christian Church. Continental writing of history usually takes as 
its point of departure in considering the history of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the fact that the church battle of that 
time was waged as a contest between Reformation and Counter Reforma: 
tion. Only occasionally has a criticism of this common assumption been 
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voiced, and then by the Roman Catholic side. But now this old assump- 
tion has been replaced by a new one on the part of this Protestant church 
historian. Latourette sees in the development of the Church during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a continual agitation for reform 
which played its part through two simultaneous and overlapping phases: 
the Protestant and the Catholic Reformation. For both types of refor- 
mation, he sees points of reference to the medieval Catholic Church. 
In these he sees primitive forms of the Protestant Reformation in the 
movements of Wycliffe and Huss in which individual national agitations 
for reform had already led to sharp criticism of the Roman Church. On 
the other hand the medieval Church was always permeated with new agi- 
tations for reform within the Church. These then found their expres- 
sion in the Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
two simultaneous Reformations are an expression of a strong inner reno- 
vation of the entire Christian life. 


IV 


In his presentation of the Protestant Reformation Latourette brings 
new historical points to bear in so far as he shows how quite different 
types of the Protestant Reformation emerge simultaneously. The refor- 
mations of Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli, of the Baptists, the spiritualists, 


and the humanists, with their growth into Socinianism, as these various 
types prevail upon each other, exhibit among themselves a definite spir- 
itual affinity. Socinianism, for example, could not build itself up on a 
Lutheran foundation, but only on a Reformed, Calvinistic one since rea- 
son was assigned a high value only within Reformed theology. This em- 
phasis on reason made possible the development of the radical and dog- 
matic critical principles of anti-Trinitarianism. Latourette also indicates 
how the various types of the Protestant Reformation correspond in part 
to various classes of society. Thus the Reformation of Luther at- 
tached itself more closely to the urban population, while the Baptist 
movement apparently found its position for expressing reformation in 
the lower classes of the townspeople, the artisans and non-franchised, those 
classes, that is, which at this time were still not sufficiently formed and 
prepared spiritually to put their desires into any durable form. The 
aims of a reformation from these classes were effected then in a sec- 
ond, later development on Anglo-Saxon ground during the English rev- 
olution. Here we also are treated for the first time to the inner relation 
of the continental and Anglo-Saxon Reformation. We see how on Eng- 
lish soil the official church reformation preserved its traditional relation- 
ship with the medieval church type, while in Puritanism and in the Eng- 
lish free Churches and sects there resulted a unique type of Protestant 
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Reformation. It was this Protestant Reformation which at Luther’s time 
and at the time of the middle-class Reformation was condemned because 
of the inadequacy of its spiritual leaders and the immaturity of the sup- 
porting classes. 


Vv 


The treatment of the Catholic Reformation is quite notable in that 
Latourette examines church history from the universal point of view of 
the history of missions. The significance of Catholic agitation for reform 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a mere Counter Reforma- 
tion has developed entirely from the vantage point of European Protes- 
tantism. This point of view overlooks the fact that the battle against 
Protestantism was but a single facet of the total activity of Catholicism of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This era, when seen from the 
point of view of continental Protestantism, was governed by the battle 
between Wittenberg and Rome. However, when considered from a 
global point of view, the era is one of the strongest missionary expansions 
of Roman Catholicism as connected with the discovery of the new world 
and the closing of the water route to India and China. One dare not 
ignore these facts. Latourette places value upon the contention that just 
those Popes who in the view of the Protestant Reformation and especially 
of Luther represented the Papacy in its most worldly condition and in its 
complete submission to the secular spirit of the Renaissance, were those 
very Popes who had furthered the work of missions in India, America, 
and Africa. 


VI 


Most significant in this connection are the opinions expressed by La 
tourette on the expansion of the spirit of the Catholic Reformation within 
the different classes of the Catholic Church itself. He shows how the 
spirit of the Reformation went out from Spain which during the entire 
Middle Ages had to defend the Catholic faith in constant warfare against 
the Islamic rulers of the Iberian peninsula. He indicates that in this 
frontier situation the Catholic Church remained for the most part free 
from those symptoms of the inner degeneration of the Catholic Church 
which were so clearly noticeable in Middle Europe. He also shows how, 
from the beginning, the spirit of the internal reformation developed on 
Spanish soil by mystical contemplation and ecstasy, being tied up with 
the idea of the Catholic world mission, and how after the downfall of 
Islam, the missionary awareness of responsibility and outreach in Spanish 
Catholicism developed on the soil of the new world. The real Counter 
Reformation, that is, the battle against the Protestant Reformation, was 
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only one of the tasks in the entire sphere of the Catholic Reformation. 
From the beginning, it was united with the missionary impulse of a battle 
against heathenism and against the anti-Christian religions and united 
with the idea of the establishment of a Catholic world Church. This 
spirit of the Catholic Reformation then penetrated layer by layer the 
Roman Catholic Church through the monastic orders, the clergy, the 
bishops, and gradually emerged as a renovation of most of the realms of 
life. ‘That very section of the Roman Church which opposed the spirit 
of this reformation the longest was the Papacy itself. For an exposition 
of the forms of the Roman Papacy from the time of Luther until the 
close of the Council of Trent Latourette shows how the spirit of the 
Catholic reformation also increasingly opposed the representatives of the 
Papacy. 

Latourette, although a member of a Protestant free Church, does not 
fail to point out the error of considering the Popes at the time of the 
Reformation only from the viewpoint that in them the spirit of the Ren- 
aissance with its worldly pomp and display and its secular modes of liv- 
ing found its highest expression. He shows rather, that Pius III himself, 
who laid the corner stone of St. Peter’s in Rome, had given the impulse 
to missions in America, India, and Africa. In Paul III, the Farnese-Pope, 
Latourette sees that very form of the Papacy during the Reformation pe- 
riod in which the Catholic reform of the Papacy itself had begun. He 
sees moreover this same spirit in this Pope who had forbidden the enslav- 
ing of the Indians in the new world. 

An especially ironic twist of history appears when Latourette shows that 
the Catholic reformation, initiated within the upper stratum of the 
Church (the Papacy in the form of the Farnese-Pope Paul III at the very 
time when Luther died), had fought in this period of its life against the 
worldly form of the Papacy which it had encountered in the Renaissance 
Popes, like Julius II. 


VII 


One more point of view of Latourette is to be introduced here. La- 
tourette proves, with special emphasis, that the two types of the Reforma- 
tion developed in a constant state of rivalry and led to a sharply opposing 
delimitation. The end result of this delimitation is the formation of 
modern confessionalism. Not only the Churches of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation have thereby emerged from this battle as confessional Churches, 
but also the Roman Catholic Church has become a confessional Church, 
or as Latourette in American style says, a “Sect.” As the main charac- 
teristic Latourette stresses the fact that self-consciousness by the Roman 
Catholic Church concerning its own life followed as a matter of course. 
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All within the realm of the Protestant Reformation which was taught 
and came into expression was condemned as heretical. It was anathema- 
tized, and the Roman Church formulated its own teaching on faith in 
exclusive opposition to the Protestant teaching of faith. In this manner 
the Roman Catholic Church itself experienced a narrowing in contrast 
to the universality and breadth of medieval Catholicism. It first becomes 
the Roman Church by shutting out the Protestant Reformation in the 
sense that all social, church, and dogmatic forms of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation were excluded as heretical. In like manner the definition of 
itself in that condition was first created through this exclusive form, so 
that the Roman Catholic Church has become in special measure the ex- 
pression of the Latin culture of the lands of the Mediterranean. And 
Protestantism has, vice versa, extended itself in the realm of Germanic 
and Anglo-Saxon lands and the colonial kingdoms which lay outside the 
borders of the old Imperium Romanum. In a certain sense Protestant- 
ism appears as a “reaction of the Germanic ethnic peoples against the 
religious control which the Latin south up to that time had exerted over 
them.” 


Vill 


Latourette calls it the greatest tragedy of the history of the Christian 
Church that the strongest religious impulse which the history of Chris- 
tianity has to offer, as seen in the two rival streams of reform, developed 
into a struggle for existence which finally was used as a ready weapon by 
one opponent with the aim of the total extermination of the other. On 
the other hand it is actually the result of this battle, that neither of the 
two reformations has eliminated the other. The tensions between the 
two types of reformations, further, serve as a fruitful function within the 
plurality of forms in the Christian community and in society which exist 
up to this time. 

This is seen quite clearly in the rivalry in the realm of world missions. 
Here a development is encountered in which the Roman Church in the 
train of the Catholic Reformation has surmounted the Protestant Refor- 
mation. The battle against the Protestant Reformation was introduced 
in the realm of the Roman Church by those very same spiritual troops 
which had also set up Catholic evangelization of the world as its task. 
The Protestant Reformation, vice versa, robbed itself of its most impor- 
tant reserve troops by eliminating the monastic order in whose hands up 
to that time the execution of the mission had lain. This missionary ad- 
vantage of the Roman Church lasted for one and a half centuries. After 
this long period of time, the Protestant Church which arose from the 
Reformation also consolidated itself in such a manner as to be able on 
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its side to turn to the task of missions and to build up the corresponding 
organization. Within a short cycle of time, then, the Protestant out- 
reach has taken on the proportions of the Roman mission and in like 
manner a global extent, so that today the tension between the two types 
of the Protestant and the Roman Catholic Reformation has extended 
itself over the entire surface of the earth. 

The mention of these few historical points gives an example of the un- 
usual abundance of new and quite original ideas which Latourette pub- 
lishes in his excellent work. They stand in contrast to the European 
writing of Church history and give a splendid comprehensive view of the 
entire history of Christianity as brought together in a creative and in- 
clusive manner.* 

ERNST BENZ 
University of Marburg 
Marburg, Germany 


THe KincpoM oF Gop; THE BIBLICAL CONCEPT AND ITS MEANING FOR THE 
Cuurcu, by John Bright. 288 pp. New York, Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. $3.75. 

This is one of the most satisfactory books on Biblical theology to ap- 
pear recently in America. Though written in popular style and not 
over-burdened with notes, it is a work of first-class scholarship which could 
only have been written by one thoroughly conversant with the modern 
debate about the Bible. This is not surprising, since the author is one 
of the brilliant group of younger scholars trained by W. F. Albright and 
is himself already Professor of Hebrew at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 

The book is a significant illustration of the modern tendency to treat 
the Bible as a single whole. In contrast to the old evolutionary view and 
the view of writers like Wilhelm Vischer who seek to unify the Bible by 
giving a Christological interpretation of the Old Testament, Dr. Bright 
offers an interpretation of the Bible as illustrating throughout the theme 
of redemption in the form of a history of the people of God under his 
rule with the accent upon it of hope in the coming Kingdom of God. It 
is rightly insisted that the historical approach is essential for a Biblical 
theology. 

Dr. Bright starts with Jesus’ proclamation of the Kingdom as the ful- 
fillment of the entire eschatological hope of Israel, not just of the Mes- 
sianic hope. He traces the concept of the Kingdom back through the 
Davidic state to Moses, arguing correctly that the idea of God’s rule is 
not just a borrowing from elsewhere or a creation of the monarchy itself 


1 The review was translated from the German by Donald H. Gard. 
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or a hope born of frustration but is directly connected with the thought 
of Israel as the chosen people of God. There is a moral note involved 
from the outset and also a note of hope, which latter is the source of Is- 
rael’s eschatology. A front is here made against Gunkel and Gressmann 
who connected Israel’s eschatological hope with Babylon or Egypt and 
against Mowinckel who finds the origin of eschatology in the cult. 

One criticism which might perhaps be suggested at this point is that 
the account of Israel’s history is at times too external. There might have 
been more emphasis on the positive response of Israel in life. The Rem- 
nant was more than a hope, though sometimes perhaps it was little more. 

Another point of criticism is that more account should have been taken 
of the so-called royal theology associated with the Davidic dynasty, the 
evidence for which is to be found mainly in the Psalms. 

Specially brilliant sections are the discussion of Isaiah’s attitude to Jeru- 
salem (pp. 86 ff.), the account of the confessions of Jeremiah (pp. 118 ££), 
and the exposition of Second Isaiah and in particular of the Servant 
poems (pp. 136 ff.). 

Particular points worthy of note are that on p. 104 the laws of Deu- 
teronomy are recognized as having come via Northern Israel (Welch and 
von Rad!), that on p. 112 it is assumed that Necho was defeated at Car- 
chemish by Nebuchadnezzar (but doubt cast on this by Noth in his Ge- 
schichte Israels, p. 243, and by Rudolph in his Jeremia [H.A.T.] p. 231), 
and that the view is put forward that Isaiah 40-66 are a substantial unity, 
though, unlike Torrey, Dr. Bright dates these chapters in the period 540- 
516 B.C. He recognizes that there is an element of anti-climax in con- 
nection with Second Isaiah’s prophecies (as Torrey in The Second Isaiah 
and Simon in A Theology of Salvation urge), but the explanation offered 
for this is Israel’s failure to rise to the height of its calling. Isaiah 41: 
1-3 and 42: 1, 6 ff. are counted as among the Servant poems. On the 
question whether Ezra came to Jerusalem in 458 or 397 B.C. Dr. Bright 
says with engaging candor: “I must confess that I have not been able to 
keep my own mind made up on the point.” 

Dr. Bright shows a sympathetic understanding of apocalyptic and con- 
trasts it with the legalism of the Jewish period. ‘The law,” he declares, 
“became the pathology of Judaism.” It is interesting to note that he 
follows Gressmann in regarding the four beasts of Daniel 7 as the four 
rump states of Alexander’s empire. 

In the New Testament section of the book there is an excellent ap- 
praisal of the appropriation and reinterpretation by Jesus of the titles 
which he took over from the Old Testament, while there is a sound treat- 
ment of the New Testament fulfillment of the Old Testament (see esp. 
pp. 212 ff.). Jesus, we are told, “fulfilled the Messianic hope of Israel by 
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incarnating it in the form of a Servant.” On pp. 220 ff. there is a val- 
uable discussion of the Christian paradox of faith and obedience. The 
Christian Gospel is not merely a program of social righteousness; it is a 
call to “eschatological living” on the part of Christians. We have to live 
in the Kingdom which has come but has still to come. 

This book as a whole is a passionate appeal to the Church to be the 
Church. It is recognized that individual churches with their programs 
are necessary, since without them the Church could not be. Yet it is not 
identical with them. “It is the people of a faith, the people of the King- 
dom of God.” The concluding section is a very moving plea which will 
be felt to have relevance not only to the American church situation to 
which in the first instance it is directed. This is a book which should 
be read and pondered by all theologians and all ministers. 

NorMAN W. PorTEus 
New College 
University of Edinburgh 
Scotland 


THE History AND CHARACTER OF CALVINISM, by John T. McNeill. 466 
pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. $6.00. 

Professor McNeill has given us a very good and much needed volume 
on Reformed Christianity. He writes as a Reformed churchman, and a 
very well informed one. Moreover, the tone of the book is marked by 
candor and fairness. It is also well written and most readable. 

The book opens with an excellent account of the Reformation in 
Zurich under the leadership of Zwingli and Bullinger. Attention is 
given also to the progress of the Reformation in other parts of Switzer- 
land. All this is carefully set into the total pattern of the Reformation 
movement. ‘The scene is thus prepared for the story of Calvin and the 
Genevan reform. 

Nearly 150 pages are given over to a splendid brief and up-to-date treat- 
ment of Calvin’s career. The story is well proportioned, frank, and 
abreast of the best in Calvin research. It ought to serve as a corrective 
to the free and easy comments on Calvin which mar so many of the gen- 
eral works, and even some of the theological works dealing with this era. 
Dr. McNeill does not pretend to solve all the problems connected with 
Calvin’s career, but he does illuminate and advance the whole discussion. 
His treatment of Calvin’s conversion and the “Genevan theocracy” are 
especially good. 

The second half of the book deals with the spread of Reformed ideas 
into France, Holland, Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Scotland, England, 
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Ireland, and America. These sketches are necessarily brief, but each is 
well done and is based upon the best of recent research. 

The closing 100 pages deal with the problems of Calvinism in relation 
to Church disunion and re-union, ecumenicity, and the like. Also, Cal- 
vinism and politics, Calvinism and science, Calvinism and the modern 
world come under fruitful examination. A bibliography of the more 
important works on Calvin, Calvinism, and related topics is appended. 

Obviously, in a book such as this the word “Calvinism” is crucial, and 
its definition is of great importance. Dr. McNeill has written the story 
of what people called Calvinism from time to time. He has not argued 
with them as to whether or not they should have called it Calvinism, nor 
has he raised in any serious manner the question as to whether or not we 
should now call all of these things Calvinistic. 

There is room for argument here, of course, on both sides. Nonethe- 
less the term Calvinism is used today in quite too loose a fashion. Dov- 
ble predestination, church government by pastors and laymen, parity 
among ministers, and many other ‘“‘Calvinistic’” ideas and practices were 
gratefully borrowed by Calvin from his predecessors. Consequently, the 
adoption and use of such ideas and practices by others is not a reliable 
clue to the spread of John Calvin’s influence. Dr. McNeill makes this 
plain at times, but not plain enough at other times. Perhaps if the 
section on Calvin’s thought had been more full a clearer definition of 
Calvinism might have emerged. Not much is said about the differences 
between Calvin’s own thought and that of the later Calvinism. Dr. 
McNeill is certainly right in rejecting the excessive stress put on this 
matter by certain of the followers of Karl Barth. But, he himself has 
worked with too loose a concept of Calvin’s relationship to Calvinism, 
both to the “Calvinism” which existed before Calvin and to that which 
followed after him without understanding him. 

What this amounts to, of course, is to quarrel with Dr. McNeill for 
not writing another kind of book. Confessedly, he did not set out to 
write a history of Calvinistic thought. Nor did he set out to do a criti- 
cal history of Calvinism. Rather he has given us a narrative history in 
which little time is spent in arguing with the various schools of thought 
in Calvin research. One could wish that he had debated some items 
more fully, in view of his vast knowledge of Calvin and Calvinism, but 
for the general reader the volume is perhaps more readable as it is. 
Moreover, Dr. McNeill’s position is always a moderate one, hence there 
is no unfairness in his pursuit of his own view of the story. All in all 
it’s a splendid book, and one which only Dr. McNeill could have written. 

LEONARD J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART, by George Ferguson. 346 pp., 
96 plates in black-and-white, 16 plates in color, 250 marginal drawings. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. $10.00. 

Since its very inception in the painting on the walls of the catacombs 
of Rome, Christian art has employed the language of symbolism. In the 
succeeding centuries, and down to the present day, the symbol—that 
which evokes a universally realized spiritual meaning—has enabled the 
Christian artist to glorify the Word by making it visual. 

The complex symbolic language of medieval art, which until the fif- 
teenth century was almost exclusively Christian in subject matter or con- 
tent, has been largely lost to modern eyes. Only the most general sym- 
bols are known to the layman: the cross, the lamb, the dove, perhaps the 
fish, the eagle, the vine, the palm. But to the spectator of an earlier time 
everything that God created, and much that man devised, had religious 
meaning or significance, and often many meanings. For example, de- 
pending on the context the lion can stand for Christ or for the Devil; it 
is the attribute of a number of Saints, and when winged symbolizes the 
Evangelist Mark. ‘The sword is an attribute of Saint Paul and others as 
the instrument of martyrdom, of Saint Martin to illustrate a charitable 
deed, the Archangel Michael as warrior, and a symbol of Divine Justice 
on the Day of Judgment. 

George Ferguson, Rector of Saint Philip’s In The Hills, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, has dedicated himself to the clarification of such symbols as used 
principally in the painting of the Renaissance in Italy; and he has pro- 
duced an immensely useful book. Except for outmoded though still val- 
uable treatises such as Mrs. Jameson’s several volumes, nothing in the 
English language approaches this one in scope. It is furthermore a de- 
light to behold, splendid from the standpoints of typography and illus- 
tration. 

Mr. Ferguson has arranged his material not in straight dictionary form 
but more or less according to the scheme of creation, with the bulk of the 
book devoted to succinct accounts, including legendary and apocryphal 
matter, of the principal events and personages of the Old Testament, 
John the Baptist, the Virgin Mary, Christ, the Angels, and many of the 
important Saints portrayed in Renaissance art. It is thus an eminently 
readable volume; and the index at the end makes it a handy reference 
work, whether one wishes to check the symbol or the person. Of special 
value to teachers are the sections describing and explaining the signifi- 
cance of ‘“‘Radiances, Letters, Colors, and Numbers,” “Religious Dress,” 
“Religious Objects,” and “Artifacts.” 

We should like to have seen more consideration given to the Renais- 
sance art of Northern Europe, where in a sense Christian symbolism 
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reached its apogee. Erwin Panofsky’s Early Netherlandish Painting has 
appeared too recently to have been considered by Mr. Ferguson; but it 
is a mine of information on this subject. As an instance, Ferguson's 
entries on the meaning of the ox and the ass (which occur together in 
the scene of the “Nativity of Christ’) do not adequately convey their 
primary roles as symbols of the Old Testament (the Ass) and the New 
Testament (the Ox). Typology, in fact, was much less a preoccupation 
of the fifteenth century mind in Italy than in Northern Europe, where 
the use of symbols to contrast the Old Law (Synagogue) with the New 
(Ecclesia) was extensive in the art of Germany, France, and the Low 
Countries. 

With the exception of frequent quotations from the Bible, which is an 
extremely useful feature of the book, the author may occasionally frus. 
trate the “professional iconographer” because of the absence of reference 
to sources of information. To have done this, on the other hand, would 
have been detrimental to the primary objective of the work. The bibli- 
ography at the end is of value, though we can hardly believe that the book 
was produced without the use of the compendious study of Kiinstle 
(Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst), or the fine recent volume of Kaftal 
(Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting). 

Well-executed line drawings form a gloss to the text, when practical. 
It might also have been helpful to have referred in the margin of the 
text, and not only in the index, to the full page illustrations which have 
been scattered generously throughout the book. These provide a real 
feast for the eyes, particularly the sixteen color plates. It should be 
noted that the illustrations are all of works of art in the Kress Collection, 
a remarkable group of pictures which are in large part in the National 
Gallery in Washington and in public museums throughout the United 
States. 

Signs and Symbols in Christian Art is a happy combination of useful- 
ness, readability, and fine book making. We enthusiastically recommend 
it to everyone interested in Christian art. 

Rosert A. Koc 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 





CHURCH AND STATE IN LUTHER AND CALVIN, by William A. Mueller. 183 
pp. Nashville, Tenn., Broadman Press, 1954. $2.50. 

During the past half century intensive research has been conducted 
into the teaching of Luther and Calvin. This investigation has, natu- 
ally, concerned itself, among other questions, with the attitudes which 
these two leading Protestant Reformers took to the relation between the 
Church and the state. In this book Dr. William A. Mueller, professor 
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of the philosophy of religion at the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, reviews and evaluates the relevant evidence on this question, basing 
his exposition mainly on the actual writings of the two men under con- 
sideration, but also taking full cognizance of interpretations which have 
been advanced by such leading recent commentators as Ernst Troeltsch, 
Karl Holl, Arthur C. McGiffert, and Roland H. Bainton. 

From Dr. Mueller’s careful and scholarly investigation certain conclu- 
sions emerge. First, neither Luther nor Calvin was a political scientist, 
like Aristotle, Machiavelli, or Hobbes, interested primarily in analyzing 
the various forms of political constitution in order to determine, if pos- 
sible, the best kind of secular government. When, for instance, Luther’s 
advice was sought by the Elector of Saxony on legal matters relating to 
the status of the Holy Roman Emperor, Luther replied that he was no 
authority on such legal and political questions; and Calvin did not write 
even a single tract devoted exclusively to the nature and functions of the 
state. First and last, these two men were Christians and churchmen, who 
for obvious practical reasons had to concern themselves with the relation 
between Church and state. Again, both Reformers believed in a Chris- 
tian society, a corpus Christianum. Within this framework called Chris- 
tendom, there were two orders of life, the political and the ecclesiastical; 
and both are subject to the sovereign rule of God in Christ. But at the 
same time both Luther and Calvin believed that these two bodies, the 
Church and the state, were not to be confused or identified; for in God’s 
economy they had different functions, which must be clearly distinguished 
from each other. 

But despite such important agreements, these men differed, in theory 
and even more in practice, in their understanding of the proper relation 
between the Church and the state. 

For one thing, Luther gave the secular ruler greater jurisdictional au- 
thority in the Church than Calvin would have dreamed of permitting. 
It is no doubt true that this was not Luther’s original idea, but rather a 
pis aller forced upon him by the exigencies of the historical situation. 
It is also true that in.acting as summus episcopus in the Lutheran Church, 
the ruler was supposedly functioning as a lay Christian and not as a secu- 
lar potentate. But in practice this meant that the Lutheran Churches 
of Europe have been state-controlled in a manner which Calvin would 
have found quite intolerable. Again, Luther allowed the Church less 
freedom to criticize the state than did Calvin. To be sure, Luther as 
well as Calvin objected to any attempt on the part of the state to inter- 
fere in matters of worship and doctrine, which were the exclusive con- 
cern of the Church. But outside of this, Luther’s Church was not en- 
couraged to criticize the state in matters which were presumed to be the 
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state’s proper business. To Calvin, however, the Church should have 
no hesitation in denouncing any secular rulers who were acting arbi- 
trarily or tyrannically. As Dr. Mueller puts it, “Calvin’s doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of God, his faith in the supreme governor of the 
universe, saves him from craven fear of those in power and makes him a 
stern prophet of judgment against all who in any way transcend their 
creaturely limitations or usurp to themselves the prerogatives of God” 
(p. 147). 

Dr. Mueller’s exposition of his theme is well-documented, clear, and 
convincing. His able book should take its place with the authoritative 
literature of its subject. 

NorMAN VicToR Hope 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


FairH ACTIVE IN Love; AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES UNDER- 
LYING LUTHER’s SocIAL Eruics, by George Wolfgang Forell. 198 pp. 
New York, The American Press, 1954. $3.75. 

This is a significant contribution toward a classification of Luther’s so- 
cial ethics. It convincingly refutes both of the divergent tendencies 
which assert either “that Luther had no social ethics at all, since he placed 
society outside of the Christian Gospel, or that his social ethics was purely 
pragmatic, accepting the social order of his day and thus helping to bring 
about the growth of capitalism and nationalism” (p. 186). Since almost 
one-half of the text consists of direct quotations from Luther, most of 
them in the author’s own translation, the evidence in support of the 
thesis is overwhelming. 

It is the author’s contention that Luther’s social ethics can be under- 
stood only on the basis of certain underlying principles. The first is 
“The Methodological Principle.” Luther’s theological method is not 
that of scholastic systematization. His thought is existential, reflecting 
the paradoxes of life and of man in the God-relationship. The basic 
motif of his thought must therefore be grasped and everything seen in 
that perspective. This basic motif is God’s acceptance of man in free 
forgiveness. 

This basic motif provides ““The Ethical Principle,” which is faith active 
in love. Only the good man can do the good and the good man is the 
justified man, straightened out in the relationship both to God and to 
the fellowman through faith. Being justified by grace alone man is 
freed for service to the neighbor and no longer uses him in the achieve- 
ment of his own salvation. He is now what he is intended to be, a 
channel for God’s love to flow through him to the neighbor. A good 
work is one that helps the neighbor in the community and not one which 
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achieves merit before God. Thus the good man is the one who does 
the good in his calling, within the given “structures” of the world. 

So “The Practical Principle’ concerns these orders which God has 
established in the world which constitute his kingdom on the left hand. 
There is thus no secular realm, but God has established the family, the 
economic order, the state as the means of preserving order, as a bulwark 
against sin, and also as instruments for directing men’s energies into 
creative channels. In this realm reason may rule and a measure of civic 
righteousness is attainable also by those who are not Christian. The 
point of contact between the two kingdoms is the Christian believer who 
as such makes his impact on the social order. Thus there is no divorce 
of Church and state, nor is there the domination of the one by the other. 
Through the use of their God-given reason men are able to function 
wisely and well in the “natural orders,” while, nevertheless, the one who 
by faith is active in love will bring additional insights, correctives, and 
resources to his task in society. The true nature of the “natural orders” 
is discerned only in faith. 

Finally there is ““The Limiting Principle” in Luther’s eschatology. 
Because Luther believed in the imminent return of Christ he opposed 
radical reform, while nevertheless always seeking for an immediate solu- 
tion of all pressing social problems. In this lies the truth that men’s 
predicament in sin will endure to the end of time and that fanatic re- 
formatory measures which ruthlessly sacrifice the present for the future 
Utopia are demonic. 

Mr. Forell does not attempt to set up Luther as a paragon, but he 
pleads only that he be understood from within his own thought. 

MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE MIssION AND ACHIEVEMENT OF JESUS; AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRE- 
SUPPOSITIONS OF NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, by Reginald H. Fuller. 
128 pp. Chicago, Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1954. $1.25. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, Number 12.) 

This brief book presents in a compressed but very readable form a bal- 
anced and judicious treatment of the main problems in the interpreta- 
tion of Jesus. The sub-title is intended to indicate that the author 
agrees with Rudolf Bultmann in designating Jesus’ message a presup- 
position of the kerygma and thus of New Testament theology. “The 
thesis of this book however is that the presuppositions, as outlined by 
Dr. Bultmann, are inadequate to account for the kerygma, and its pur- 
pose is to propose a more adequate interpretation of the history of Jesus 
to put in its place” (p. 7). 
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Between the extremes of Albert Schweitzer’s exclusively future, “thor. 
oughgoing” eschatology and C. H. Dodd’s exclusively present, “realized” 
eschatology, Fuller presents the view that for Jesus “the coming King. 
dom is proleptically operative” (p. 29), for its “dawning” is present, al- 
though its “arrival” remains future (p. 34). The trend of contemporary 
scholarship would tend to confirm the validity of this position, and on 
the whole Fuller presents one of the most convincing statements of the 
case available in English. Since, however, the polemic in the first basic 
section is directed primarily against the viewpoint of C. H. Dodd, the 
presentation runs the risk of reducing the present aspect of the Kingdom 
to an empty prophecy. The relevance of Matt. 12: 28, the kingdom “has 
arrived” upon you, is avoided by appeal (p. 26) to “the familiar prophetic 
device of speaking of a future event as though it were already present.” 
The presence of the Kingdom in Luke 17: 21 is reduced to the presence 
of “signs of its coming.” The reference in Mark 10: 15 to “receiving” 
the Kingdom as a little child is shifted to receiving “‘the present procla- 
mation of the future event.” “The Kingdom is ‘theirs,’ not in the sense 
that they already possess it as a present reality, but in the sense that they 
have the certainty of the promise” (p. 30). When in Matt. 11: 12 f. the 
“Kingdom” suffers violence, this means that the proclamation encounters 
resistance. The treatment of these crucial passages would be more bal- 
anced if the author had asked why the present signs, proclamation, and 
promise of the future Kingdom are stated in language affirming the pres- 
ence of the Kingdom itself. Does the author assume that this more posi- 
tive language is merely that of the evangelists, or does he—in the light of 
his original critique of Bultmann—wish to go on and affirm a real pres- 
ence of the Kingdom in the signs, proclamation, and promise? 

The hesitancy of the author in affirming a real presence of the King- 
dom in Jesus’ ministry is to be understood in terms of his next section 
on “the Kingdom of God and the death of Jesus.” Any concession to 
the viewpoint of Dodd tends to destroy “the cruciality of the cross.” The 
ministry of Jesus is treated by the author with reserve in order to neces- 
sitate the inclusion of the cross in the presuppositions of the kerygma and 
thus to do justice to a repeated emphasis in Jesus’ teaching as to the ne- 
cessity of his suffering. The predictions of the passion in the latter half 
of Mark are traced back, not in their details but in their basic affirmation, 
to the Palestinian Church, and then, via the authentic sayings of Jesus in 
Luke 12: 49 f.; 13: 32 £., back to Jesus himself, who understood the pre- 
dictions in terms of the Suffering Servant. A similar procedure is fol- 
lowed with regard to the Last Supper. Thus the shift in the Marcan 
Gospel from the public proclamation of the nearness of the Kingdom to 
the private initiation of the disciples into the necessity of the crucifixion 
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is interpreted as follows: “Jesus has been sent not only to announce the 
coming Reign of God, but to perform the decisive event through which 
God will inaugurate that Reign” (p. 76). However, it may be asked 
whether the inevitability of the cross in Mark is related to the public 
ministry in the negative sense that the public ministry was only procla- 
mation, and not inauguration. Rather it would seem that Mark en- 
visages a struggle and its accompanying suffering beginning at the time 
of Jesus’ baptism and continuing through the struggles with demons, 
with the Jewish authorities, and even with the unwilling disciples, until 
in the Passion this ministry of inauguration reaches its climax. Such an 
interpretation of Mark would also open the way to a more adequate eval- 
uation of the verses referring to a presence of the Kingdom discussed 
above. 

The final section of the book deals with “the raw materials of Christol- 
ogy.” The author agrees with Bultmann that the treatment of Jesus 
should not begin with the question of his “Messianic consciousness,” 
“for Jesus did not come in the first instance to teach a doctrine about 
his person, but to perform a particular historical task. The decision 
about his person arises from a decision about him as event, from the 
decision about what God is performing in him” (p. 79). In terms of 
this penetrating insight the author treats the main christological desig- 
nations in the New Testament. His basic position is that Jesus did not 
claim these titles, but that they accurately describe what he did and there- 
fore what he was (Son of God; Servant; Son of David) and is (Christos; 
Kyrios). The treatment of “Son of Man” diverges sharply from that 
given by Bultmann, and it is here that the final debate with Bultmann 
as to the presuppositions of the kerygma takes place. The author not 
only accepts the historicity of the futuristic references to the Son of Man, 
as does Bultmann, but proceeds also to accept the present self-designations 
of Jesus as Son of Man and Jesus’ references to his sufferings as those of 
the Son of Man. The problem posed by these two latter classes of ref- 
erences is resolved by placing the problem of the Son of Man within the 
framework of the solution of the problem as to the Kingdom of God. 
The relation between the three classes of “Son of Man” sayings “is iden- 
tical with the relation between his ministry and the coming Kingdom’ 
(p. 103). “To say ‘the Son of Man must suffer’ is not to utter a present- 
Messianic claim. It is to assert that by his sufferings Jesus will perform 
the event which leads to the triumph of the Kingdom of God” (p. 104). 
The present self-designations of Jesus as Son of Man ‘“‘would mean that 
in declaring the eschatological forgiveness of sin and in dispensing with 
the Sabbath, he was proleptically exercising the functions of the coming 
Son of Man, just as in his proclamation and healings the powers of the 
Kingdom were already proleptically at work” (pp. 106 f.). 
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This book is both a valuable contribution to New Testament scholar. 
ship and a clear presentation of Jesus that represents the central stream 
of contemporary research. It deserves the serious attention of the schol- 
arly world and is also well suited to serve as a text-book or brief intro- 
duction to the study of Jesus. 
James M. RosInson 

Candler School of Theology 

Emory University, Georgia 





Tue Lire AND MINIsTRY OF JESUS, by Vincent Taylor. 228 pp. New 

York and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1955. $3.00. 

The present volume represents an expansion of the article with the 
same title in volume VII of The Interpreters Bible. Much of the criti- 
cal background for the work will be found in the author’s Gospel Accord. 
ing to St. Mark. The writer, the Principal of Wesley College, Leeds, is 
widely known for such able books as The Formation of the Gospel Tradi- 
tion, The Historical Basis of the Virgin Birth, and The Atonement in 
New Testament Teaching. 

Principal Taylor begins by a forthright defense of the possibility of 
writing a life of Christ. Calling attention especially to a number of re- 
cent English precedents he urges that a new situation has arrived in 
which the hitherto prevailing scepticism with regard to this task is sur- 
mounted. He recognizes the rights of form criticism but rejects its ex- 
treme exponents. He admits that any constructive use of the records in- 
volves a generous measure of bold hypothesis, yet 


“within their limitations, the Gospels, while always subject to literary and 
historical criticism, are a reliable guide to the study of the mind and pur- 
pose of Jesus and to the turning points of his ministry in Galilee and Jeru- 
salem.” 


Taylor bases his portrait mainly on Mark. He supplements this with the 
common tradition shared by Matthew and Luke, and recognizes a valu- 
able written source in Matthew. He is not averse to using clues in the 
Fourth Gospel, and is inclined to see the beginning of Jesus’ work in 
Judea. Using John he also inclines to the view that Jesus came up from 
Galilee to Jerusalem not at the Passover season a few days before his death 
but in the preceding October at the time of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles. 

Of critical importance in his reconstruction is his confidence in the 
Markan outline and materials. Recognizing later homiletic and ecclesi- 
astical coloring in aspects of the story, he nevertheless finds verisimilitude 
in a host of details and an authentic sequence in the developments of the 
career. It is an essential consideration with him that the sublime Christ 
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of faith necessarily presupposes and demands a Jesus of history adequate 
tothe sequel. This means for the author that the records rightly grasped 
will disclose to us such a figure, and one whose self-consciousness was pro- 
portionate to his post-Resurrection role. 

Passing briefly over the traditions of Jesus’ birth and family, Taylor 
narrates the baptism of Jesus by John. The latter’s witness to Jesus is 
recognized as apologetic in motivation and is set aside. John was not 
looking for such a one as Jesus. After the Temptation Jesus proceeds to 
Galilee following a period of activity in Judea, and proclaims the advent 
of the reign of God. The primary emphasis was upon God’s kingship 
rather than the kingdom. The kingdom as a domain is identified by 
the author with another term, that of the Son of Man. At this point 
Taylor adopts the view of T. W. Manson and others that when Jesus 
spoke of the coming of the Son of Man or of his suffering he had in view 
both himself and the community of which he was the head. The Gali- 
lean ministry is described, including the healings, the exorcisms, and the 
mission of the Twelve. A distinctive feature of the reconstruction ap- 
pears at this point. Jesus’ withdrawal, first to the scene of the Feeding 
of the Multitude and then to the region of Tyre, is seen as motivated by 
his very success, by his unwelcome success. The multitudes throng upon 
him because they have misunderstood him and look to him for political 
and worldly leadership. Hence Jesus’ bitter indictment of the Galilean 
towns. The Feeding of the Multitudes is interpreted as an acted parable 
bearing upon the Messianic feast to come. But both the people and the 
disciples misunderstand it. 

At this juncture Jesus retires to the region of Tyre to seek light upon 
his way. He is led to understand the call upon the Son of Man to suffer. 
His task now is to draw the inner circle of disciples into his own commit- 
ment to the way of the Suffering Servant. Taylor accepts the genuineness 
of Jesus’ threefold prediction of the Passion and Resurrection. In his 
account of the last scenes in Jerusalem the author finds the Markan rec- 
ord essentially trustworthy. The triumphal entry is planned by Christ 
as an acted parable indicative of a non-political program. The Last Sup- 
per sayings are credited in the form offered by Mark. The hearing be- 
fore the priests turns upon the issue of blasphemy and the “trial” before 
Pilate upon that of Messiahship. The difficulty of the Resurrection nar- 
Tatives is recognized and emphasis is thrown upon Paul’s primary witness. 

Vincent Taylor recognizes in his Preface that any such reconstruction 
as he offers will be open to question and may satisfy no one. The task 
in any case is a legitimate one and he has offered a defensible portrait. 
The reviewer believes, however, that he has far too much confidence in 
the Markan outline and in the traditions available. Taylor as a form 
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critic recognizes that many elements in the Synoptic Gospels are to be 
traced to the later Church. But he stops half way in this analysis. The 
degree of historical value he assigns to the account of the Baptism (that 
is, what it meant to Jesus), to the scene near Caesarea Philippi and Jesus’ 
predictions of the passion, and to elements in Jesus’ apocalyptic discourse, 
is highly questionable. A major impression left by the book is that ev. 
erything in Jesus’ mission turned upon the issue of true versus false Mes. 
siahship, of the right doctrine of the person of Christ. This is a concern 
of the Evangelists, and it is a natural concern of modern evangelical Chris. 
tianity. Thus Taylor has had two reasons to find it in the records. But 
the ministry of Jesus himself was directed to the will of God and the judg. 
ment of God in an historical situation, to God’s controversy with his peo- 
ple, and not to questions of who he was or would be. The historical life 
of Jesus, his ministry as well as his death, is like the corn of wheat which 
has no glory, “but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The Church 
from the time of the Evangelists has naturally sought to read back the 
later glory and the later Christology into the life and mind of Jesus. If 
we are fully alert to this tendency we can still know much about the his- 
torical Nazarene. 

Amos N. WILDER 
Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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